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TO 

■ 

THE REV. JAMES WILLIS, 

VICAR OF SOPLEY, 

FOUNDER AND PRESIDENT OF THE CHRISTCHURCH 

AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 

AND 

ONE OP HIS majesty's JUSTICES OF THE PEACE 

FOR THE COUNTY OP HANTS. 

In the very distinguished situation which you 
have iso long held as President of the Christ- 
church Agricultural Society, with equal credit 
to yourself, and advantage to the neighbourhood, 
and to the public, having, as a member of that 
most respectable Society, for several years wit- 
nessed your zeal and patriotic ardour in all con- 
cerns connected with Agriculture and the public 
weal, and particularly in the Merino cause; 
and as several gentlemen of high consideration 
in this county, and most of them members of 
your Society, have, as well as myself, become 
considerable Merino proprietors, I feel I cannot 
inscribe my humble labours in the Merino fold to 
any one with more propriety than yourself. 

' Being 
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Being conscious that the following Treatise, 
which is published by me with no other motives 
than to afforc} information to thepttucticalj^iipier^ 
and the hope of promoting the public good, I trust 
it will meet with an indulgent reception ; which, 
from the hasty manner in which it bae^ been 
written, I am satisfied it will require even from 
my friends. Happy in this opportunity of ac- 
knowledging the very friendly and flattering, at- 
tention you bay^ on all occfisions shewn me, I 
beg leave to add, it will be highly gratifying to 
the to 6nd the following pages meet with y<>ur 
approbation and countenance ; and reijiain with 
great regard. 

My dettr Sir, 

Your very sinqer^ friend and very 

feithftt! tatiibfele servaii*, • 

■■•■■•■'■■■■•:: '/- ii;;.v ■:-.;• . ■■ .;. 

THE AUTftOU. 
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LIST OF MERINO 'AND ANGLO-MERINO 

PROPRIETORS, 

IN THE COUNTY OF HANTS. 

* Sir George Tapps, Bart. Hinton Admiral, 
near Christchurch. 

* George H. Rose, Esq. M.P. Mudcford, near 
Christchurch. 

* Charles Jenkinson, Esg. M.P. Beech House, 
near Christchurch. 

* General Cameron,. Belviiiere House, near Christ- 
church. 

* Colonel CuNYN&aAMB^ Itf altAaiig?<r^ near 
Basingstoke, . . . ' . ,.j, ' .;":: .: ... , n, ''l\ I] 

Wm. Mitford, Esq. Exhwty Hbibe, nea^ BciMulieu. 
Colonel SERLBy^ChilwortkiL(>clgf)>iiiear ScNUiaBipton. 

* The Bbv. Dr. WYNjiHA;^ Biifon^^ 
churchy 
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* The Rev. James Willis, Sofkj,' jm^t Christ- 
church. 

George Eyre, Esq. Warrens, near Lyndhurst. 
Charles Mitchell, Esq. Netherwood, do. 

* Charles H. Hunt, Esq. Behridere Cottage, near 
Christchurch. 

* CorneliusTrim, Esq. Throop, near Christchurch. 
^ George Compton^ Esq. Chilwortb, near Sou- 

thampton. ^ 

The Rev. Peter Debary, Eversley, near Harford 
Brici^e. 

The Rev. J. EsseNi Ezton^ near Alton. 

Those marked thus * are Members of the Christchurch 

Agricoltupd Sodetjr. 
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The reader k requested to correct the fbllowing 

ERRATA. 



Vt^t 7. Um 18»/or least, read lest. 

9u Kae 6y/or also, retsi besides. 

15' Une 4,/or eveiy source, rMif every kind. 

18. Une 19, rtfod and next to that places the Negrete. 

4^ hut Une, for least^ retuL lesU 

44, Hue 3, /or ssaertions^ read assertions. 

90. lliMl5,/orp]uii<4oaical, r€od physiologicaL 

93, Hue 5 from boUom^fiir and have, read luving. 
103 and 106, /or Colonel Conynghame, read Colonel Cunynghame. 
Ill, Um 13, far in, read with. 
147y 2tiie 4/rom hottamy for appears to be rather, read seems to 

^ have beei rather the. 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

1 HE practicability of producing in the British 
isles, fine clothing wool, equal in quality to that 
imported from Spain, has already been suffici- 
ently demonstrated, in the publications of several 
eminent characters whose attention has very pa- 
triotically been devoted to the subject ; and ne« 
cessity has at length awakened us to a just sense 
of its importance. Its importance, in fact, hai$ 
been most strikingly exemplified by the enormous 
advances which have lately taken place in the 
price of Spanish wool; and we are now feelingly 
alive to the impolicy of depending on foreign 

B countries 
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countries for a commodity, of which an abundant 
supply for the purposes of our manufactures, 
may in process of time be obtained ' from the 

cultivation of our national resources. 

I- . 

The facts and observations which have from 
time to time been communicated to the public> 
by the highly respectable individuals* to whom 
I have just alluded, have at length overcome the 
prejudices which till lately had retarded in this 
country^.tbe di^senainatiDn of the Spanjish^^or, as 
it is usually called, the Merino breed of sheep ; 
and the improvement of our native breeds, by ani 
intermixture with the Spanish, in the essential 

qualities 



♦ Ambtigst whoirt may be rtidre particalariy enumerated^ 
the Right Honourable Lord Soraerville, the Right Honour- 
able Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. Parry of Bath, George Toilet, Esq.. 
of Stafiford^ire, Edward Sheppard, Esq. of Ulcy in Glouces-^ 
tershire, and other gentlemen of eminence, who have treated 
the subject with a' degree of ability commensurate with its 
importance, iftuch interebting^ information has aho been 
communicated on this subject by MrLasteyrie, an ingenious 
French author, in his *' History of the Introduction of 
Merino Sheep into the dififerent States of Europe,'' M. 
Pictet, of Geneva^ and other eminent foreigners. 
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qualities of an article on which oiir pi^ncij^ 
t^taple manufacture depends. 

But as it is not often in the way of the prac- 
tical farmer to meet with the several publications 
through which this important information h 
diffused, it has occurred to me, that his atten- 
tion would be more easily gained to the subject 
<by a short treatise, in which are concentred 
the most material facts^ and such as have been 
corroborated by long experience and tolerably- 
extensive practice. 

Under this impression, arid agreeirig with rJi*. 
Parry, that * it is the duty of evety one to' use 
his utmost efforts to promote the hiterests df 
mankind, without fear of obloquy, or ah^ 
other personal inconvenience,' my immei 
diate object in the following pages^ ii t6 
state briefly such useful and important factil 
as I have collected, and are confimted by mf 
own experience, and m the most plain langtiag^ 
to place them in such a poiAt of Tiew, as may 
convince the practical farmer of their truth; 
or if he bds still any dotibts, to furnish him With 

B a the 
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the ready means of removuig^them by persopal 
inquiry and ocular demonstration. , And to 
prove (which I trust I shall do satisfactorily to 
all those who are open to conviction) that Me- 
,rino sheep, and their diiferent crosses with our 
native breeds, do succeed in this country beyond 
the expectations of the most sanguine of the 
original breeders. That those inpipprted herje do 
not degenerate in aj^y rpspectj th^t.; their wool, 
after being here many years, is as fine as.jt was 
the day they reached piir shores i that th^, wool 
of their offspring produced here, is as fine as 
that of any of their progenitors -, that all those 
9f the pure blood, bred in^£ngland, as well as 
all, the. diiferent .crosses^ are not only as hardy, 
or more, so, and equally, pr more heeilthy, and 
long lived, th^n 9'ny breed now in general use; 
id ,^hat they^are al,o. full as profitable to the 
farmer and grazier^ as.finy^uc^i English breeds, 
i]i,p^oint of carcase, dispQ3Jf;i9n to fatten, fold- 
iuj^y &c. and^. in short, ju^ ,^very pthier a4yan]tage 
to be derived from sheep r andtha;l^rtheir mutton 
is. not to be expellecjL > ^j , , 

; Though all the, phje^tions started to, the Me- 
rinos, 



rmosi on their introduction by the paternal csure 
of his Majesty above 16 years since, are now 
entirely removed, except as to their shape, which 
still gives great offence to the Leicestershire and 
South Down breeders, or as they pretend, affords 
them great amusement; I shall (as I write chiefly 
for the information of the inexperienced on this 
subject) review the several objections as they arise, 
in my progress through the following pages. 
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. 'Having occasion to mi^htien his Majesty's 
name, 1 cannot proceed farther without declar- 
ing, that though undoubtedly no King who 
ever reigned is more entitled to the blessings of 
his subjects, for his uniform and steady atten^ 
tion to, and for the many sacrifices he has made 
for, their interest and welfare, and for the exam- 
ples he has set during a loiig and arduous 
reign, as a monarch, a father, and a man, 
whose numerous virtues are deeply impressed iti 
the hearts of his subjects, and will for ages 
survive him, yet I am persuaded the day will 
come, when the introduction of Merino sheep, 
and the care and anxiety he has manifested to 
disseminate them through the kingdom, will 

not 



not be considered as the least beneficial act of 
his reign. His Majesty's pj^n of permitting a 
jcertain number of his pure Merinp ewes apd 
rams to be sold ;apnual|y, by auction, by whicti 
]the meanest of his subjects, without any interest 
or introduction, may become possessed of any h^ 
pleases, is highly b^ne$cia|r 

This auction, frpm its inptitutipn, h^s beeq 
conducted upon principles so , liberal, by the 
Right Hpn.. Sir Joseph 3ank9, whp gener^^lly 
^ttendjsd in perspn^ ^nd since h«e has from ill 
)iealth declined jthe man9.g.epient of |;he Merinp 
^ock at IJ^ew, (originajly under his care) by Mr. 
Snart, his Majesty's Bailiff) that no person { 
ppU^y^ jeyer returped frpm ijk dissat|sfi|&(4. 

Jt has been suggested by some, possibly those 
beginning to smart under the prevailing increase 
pf Merino and Anglo-Meripoflocki;, that aa 
^uctioi^ is beneatl^ the royal dignity 5 let such 
jcavillers propose a better n^ode pf carrying his 
Majesty's benign intentions into effect, which 
j«> doubt would be attended to, or rather let 
liim visit these auctions^ where he will find that 

nothing 



nothing can exceed the propriety with Which 
the whole business is conducted, or the urhar; 
nity with which . ail persons are attended to, , 
and every infonnation and accommodation af- 
forded, b^ Mr. Snart, and those under his direc- 
tions. No narrow policy, or contrivance to 
enhance the price, so usual at common auctioM 
and sales, is adopted here, nor are the sheep 
produced in a pampered state, or trimmed up so 
as to appear to the best advantage j on the con- 
trary, they are as they are taken from the flock 
a day or two before, and generally in low con- 
dition, and so far from using means to sell them 
at a high price, I have more than once heard 
both Sir Joseph Banks and others declare their 
regret that the eagerness of the public to pro- 
cure them, has lately run up the sheep to such 
very high prices, least it should tend to defeat 
the object of bis Majesty to promote their cir^ 
culation in thus offering then^ to the public. 

The following is the average of prices which 

these animals produced at the last three sales : — 

£. s. d. £. s. d. 

lo 1806 Ewes averaged 12 7 O Rams 14 17 

1807— 80 2 24 15 6 

1808 < 23 18 5 33 10 1 

Of 
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Of these, the rams had good mouths; the 
ewes were fuU-mouthed, and several broken. 
The highest price given for a ram at the last 
sale, v/ss ^74: lis. and for an Ewe, ^38 : 17^. 
The lowest price given for a ram, was 18 
guineas, and for an ewe 20 guineas. Seventeen 
Rams produced ^571 : 11^. 6rf. and twenty-five 
Ewes, ^620:19^. together, ^^1192: 10^. 6d. 

Next to his Majesty, Lord Somerville has, I 
believe, the largest flock of pure Merinos, but 
bis Ix>rdship's are not precisely of the same 
breed as his Majesty's. This patriotic noble* 
man went himself to Spain several years since, 
and surmounting every obstacle, procured tbe 
best woolled ewes and rams which that coun- 
try afforded, from the several different flocks. 
He has also, by letting his valuable rams to hire, 
in different parts of England and Scotland, con- 
tributed very largely to the distribution of this 
race, and to their good qualities being more ge- 
nerally known ; and he has also, by his atten- 
tion and skill in breeding, in several specimens 
I have lately seen of his rams and flock, very 
much indeed improved their shape. 



Dr. 



Dr. Pairy has a very valuable Attglo-Merino 
flock; which, as will be mentioned hereafter, 
and may be more fully seen by referring to 
his several works, is so much improved by re- 
peated crossings, and breeding in and in, as 
in many instances to have produced finer wool 
than that of any of the pure blood imported 
from Spain ; and his sheep are also so much 
improved in shape, as to induce him to decline 
Shy further use of the pure Merino ram, which 
he is persuaded could not improve his wool, 
and might injure the shape he has acquired. 
In his excellent treatise on this subject, pub- 
lished in 1800, and entitled '^ Facts and Obser- 
vations on the practicability and advantage of 
producing in the British Isles, Clothing Wool 
equal to that of Spain," he not only clearly de- 
monstrates that he has himself done so, to the 
entire satisfaction and conviction of the Bath 
and Wefet of England Agricultural Society, but 
in that and his subsequent publications, has so 
completely answered and removed the objec- 
tions of the manufacturers to English grown 
wool, that they now all purchase our Merino, 
and Anglo-Merino fleeces, of every cross, with 

avidity, at astonishing prices. 

It 
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It is natural that those persons who are deep- 
ly interested in other breeds should use all tlie 
jneans in their power to prevent the further in- 
crease of Merino and Anglo-Merino sheep. 
They consequently eagerly receive, and indus-^ 
triously circulate every tale they can pick up to 
their disadvantage. To obviate such effects, I 
shall only recommend to those persons who may 
find any thing in the following pages relating to 
these sheep, which strikes them as worthy their 
attention, to enquire for, and take the trouble 
of examining, the ^nearest Merino flocks, a sa* 
tisfaction which I have no doubt every gentle- 
man possessing one will readily afford them; 
and I am equally persuaded they will . find not 
pnly a complete refutation of all the calumoias 
raised, but a confirmation of all I assert. The 
names of many noblemen and gentlemen pos- 
sessing them will be found in the course of this 
work; and so great is the conviction of th^ii* ex- 
cellence in the county of Haats, that not only 
many gentlemen, as will be seen at the T^egin^ 
ping of this book, possess them, but many of the 
principal South^Down flockmasters have crossed 
yery largely with the Merino rams. I have this 
year had applications from gentlepi^n farrp^rs 

of 
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of this description for more rams than I could 
myself supply^ though I had many more than I 
bad any idea I could dispose of or use^ and I 
have reason to know that such applications have 
not been confined to me. 

As I know some persons are deterred fron^ 
adopting the Merino breed, from an idea that 
the market will be overstocked, it will not be 
amiss to observe here, that it appears from 
Parliamentary documents quoted by Dr. Parry, 
that in three years, ending in 1804, there were 
imported into this country 18,467,718 lbs. of 
Spanish wool, of which 16,986,644 lbs. were 
received directly from Spain; and that con- 
sequently, during these three years. Great 
Britain paid to foreign countries for the 
wool which was the basis of its fine woollen 
manufactures, at least ^.4,700,000 or upwards 
of ^.1,560,000 per annum.* To supply the 
whole quantity purchased at these prices, would, 
I may venture to assert, require upwards of a 

million and a half of sheep. 

Could 



* Jh, Pairy's Essay on Merino Sheep, communicated to the 
Board of Agriculture. Vide their Communications. Vol, 5, 
p. Ml. 
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Could any thing farther be necessary to quiet 
the fears of those afraid of the markets being 
overstocked with fine wool, a circumstance 
from the foregoing statement not very likely to 
happen in the timie of any person now alive, 
the following facts will, I trust, entirely have 
that eflfect. A question was proposed by a 
very eminent Gloucestershire clothier, to a 
member of the Bath Society who stood single 
in his avowed opposition to the amelioration 
of clothing wool, to the following effect : — 
" Did he know arty single article manufactured 
from coarse J which would not be better made 
from finer wool, if more was grown, so that it 
might be had equally cheap .^"* No answer was 
attempted, or that I have found has since been 
given. And in a letter of a reverend gentleman, 
also mentioned by Lord Somerville, is the fol- 
lowing observation :— " If it should be argued, 
that in time the fine wooUed sheep might 
supersede others, it is some comfort to know 
that there is not a single manufacture in which 
coarse wool is used, that would not be doubly va^ 
luable by being composed of that which isfine^ 

Since 



I ■ «■ 



* Lord Somerville's Facts and Observations on Sheep^ Woo)^ 
&c. published in 180S, p. 61. 
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Since the late very high and unreasonable 
price required, and in many instances given 
for Merino wool, from its scarcity, and the ap- 
prehension of its becoming much more so, I 
have very frequently observed the noblemen^ 
gentlemQit, And lan^lotds^ called uppn in newiS- 
papers* .va^ffS^ines, &a to lexert themselves, 
and eii4Qavoiir to enforce as for as they can by 
exas^lil^j the patriotic measure of wearing none 
but wooU^p \cloths < manufactured frqta the 
fleeces. (^ British she^p, which it is suggested 
w^uld hay^, a great ^effectuf^on; trade, and tend 
to lower the ^exorbitant prices exacted fdr fine 
cloths. To vthis' cry I Tery sinoerely add my 
voice, but instead of incommoding themselves 
witfe .e<;^s9/ heavy, cumbrous cloths, hsirdfy 
t6 be endUFfyJl in. warm seasonsy let them eii-« 
courage, by every meatis in their power, the 
Merino and Anglo-Merino sheep, and we shall 
muob sopoeri obtain the object sought after, of 
reducinjg the . priCe of fine wools to their old 
standard, and .derive all the advantages proposed 
without any of the inconveniencies. 



CHAP. 



CHAP. 11. 

II- / 

t > 

Containing a description of Merino Sheep^ with ctit 
account of their management in Spain; and 
sfiewing that the Spanish mod^e of treatment is by 
no means necessary in this country ; and that in 
Spain it arises more from necessity and aficient 
custom than from any advantage to be derived 
from it, in the improvement of their wool;; 
and also, that this climate is in every respect as 
zveU suited to them as that of Spain. 

For the meaning of the word Merino, and 
whether the breed of Sheep so called were ori- 
ginaUy produced in Spain, or came from Britain, 
(as has been asserted) or from Italy, or any 
other country, it is so completely immaterial to 
the practical English farmer, for whose inform- 
ation I propose principally to write, that I 
must beg leave to refer persons inclined to sa- 
tisfy themselves on such points, and to search 
deeper into Merino history, to the several authors 

I have 
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I have alluded to in a preceeding page, who have 
written upon this subject; but more particularly 
to the able works of Dr. Parry, of Bath, which 
are replete with every source of information that 
can be required, and to whose patriotic exertions 
his country is most peculiarly indebted. 

The Merino Sheep, in Spain, are about the 
size of our old South Down, and rather larger 
than the pure Ryeland. Their shape, though 
what the greatest painters have chosen as mo- 
dels,^ is certainly not such as the Engliish sheep- 
fanciers of the present day can admire. They 
are hi general rather high on their legs, flat 
sided, and narrow across the loins, and conse- 
quently defective in the hinder quarter : it may 
however be observed that they are not all so, 
and there are many what we might call hand- 
some individuals in most flocks, of which, by a 
judicious selection and breeding in and in, there 
is no doubt but a good shape would soon be 
obtained, though it must be admitted that 

crossing 



* Dr. Parry. Communications to the Board of Agricul-^ 
ture. Vol. V. p. 342. 
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crossing with our own good-^shaped sheep is by 
for the readiest mode. 

This defect of shape is, however, much 
counterbalanced by the peculiar quality, of 
their skins, which will certainly please the 
grazier, as they are remarkably soft and loose, 
affording that evidence of a strong disposition 
to fatten, called Proof. The skin is also of a 
very fair and flesh-coloured hue, which is par- 
ticularly visible on the eyelids and lips, the only 
parts free from wool, in which these sheep are 
in general almost enveloped. It grows on the 
forehead as low as the eyes, and on their cheek?, 
covers their bellies, grows down to their hoofs 
on their hind legs, and sometimes on their fore 
legs, but this is not always the case. I have a 
ram, purchased at his Majesty's Sale in 1807> 
for which I have refused a hundred guineas, 
who, though he has usually thrown off upwards 
of 71bs. of washed wool, which is remarkably 
fine, has' none upon his legs : but his stock, 
particularly while hogs (or tegs) though shorn 
as lambs, are all well wooUed on every part, and 
so much so about the cheeks and eyes, that I 
have been obliged to cut the wool from several of 

them. 
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them, to enable them to see properly, Accordiitg 
to M. Lasteyrie, one Merino sheep with another 
in France, gives about 5|lbs. of wool, English 
weight, and this is supposed by Dr. Parry to be 
the average weight of ewes' fleeces in Spain. 
The length of the staple is from two to three 
inches, and differing from all other sheep, is as 
fine on the rump as the shoulder, or very 
nearly so. The wool of the ram is generally 
considered the coarsest and longest ; that of the 
ewe, finest and shortest; and that of the wether, 
in both respects, between the two former. The 
average weight of rams' fleeces in Spain is 
estimated at about 71bs. but this must, in 
general, in great measure depend upon the size 
of the ram. In England, when the sheep is 
in good condition, it is oftener more than less. 
Mr. Toilet has published, in the Annals of 
Agriculture, an account of his Merino flock, 
by which it appears that his pure blood in 1804, 
consisted of 16 rams, 32 ewes, and 8 shearling 
ewes ; in all 56, The rams yielded of wool, in 
the yolk, 1301b. or 8 lb. 2oz. each; the ewes, 
1911 lb. or 5 lb. 15 oz. each; and the shear- 

C lings, 
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lings^ 34|lb. or 41b. 5|oz. each; exclusively 
jof the lamb's fleece. The total weight was 
366i\h. and the average 61b. 6oz. each fleece. 
The 356| lb. were reduced, by washing to the 
Spanish state, to 184 lb.; and if, when puri- 
fied by clean scowering, this wooU lil<^e the best 
Spanish, suffered a farther waste of 31 lb. per 
score, the total reduction would be to 1521b. or to 
somewhat less than 4-9thsof the original weight- 
It sold for 20j. per fleece, or 3s. lid. per lb. 
through all the sorts in the yolk; the value 
being taken from Spanish refina at only 6^. Ad, 
per lb/ 

There seems to be a difference of opinion in 
some of the writers on this subject, as to which 
of the Spanish flocks have the finest wool. Sir 
Joseph Banks, on whose authority I am most 
disposed to rely,^ gives the palm to the PaulaR; 
and next to that the Negrete, from which all 
the rams and sheep which his Majesty had, 
and has disposed of since 1791 > are descended; 
and these, both Lasteyrie and Bourgoing agree 
in describing as of superior size. Sir Joseph^ 

on 

■ ■ ■ ■ 11 

* Dr. Parry. Communications to the Board of Agricul- 
ture, vol. y. p. 431. 
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6n this occasion, quotes these two authors, the 
fonner of whom lived many years in Spain, and 
paid great attention to Merino sheep. They 
both agree too in asserting, that the three piks 
of Paular, Negrete, . and Escurial, have 
from their excellence been withheld from ex- 
portation, and retained for the royal manufac*» 
tory at Guadalaxara ever since it was first e&» 
tablished. 

The rams are in general, horned; and the 
ewes, polled, or without horns. But it is not 
at all uncommon to meet with varieties in this 
respect : I purchased a ram without horns, or 
the smallest appearance of any, at the King's 
last sale, at a high price, and I have another of 
the same description, bred by Mr. Fane, of 
Oxfordshire: and I observed several ewes of 
the last importation, with small horns. The 
horns of many of his Majesty's rams are very 
light, and some very short and blunt, which 
are called snags; and I fancy these are de^ 
scended from a very famous wooHed ram, well 
Jcnown at Kcw by the name of old Sna^s. 

C3 The 
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The number of Merino sheep in Spain, is 
estimated at about 6,000,000. These comprise 
a great number of flocks, belonging to different 
proprietors, who are chiefly grandees, or so- 
cieties of monks. Many of these flocks differing 
in form, size, and fineness of wool, appear to 
be distinct varieties of the same race. A con- 
siderable part of Estremadura, Leon, and the 
neighbouring provinces of Spain, is appropriated 
to their maintenance, as are also broad green 
roads, seventy-five yards wide, leading from one 
province to another, with extensive resting 
places, where the sheep are baited on the road. 
And of so much importance is their welfare 
considered, and so extremely strict is the police 
of the country to preserve them during their 
journeys, firom all hazard of disturbance or in- 
terruption, that no person, not even a foot pas- 
senger, who does not belong to the flocks, is 
suffered to travel upon these roads while the 
sheep are in motion.^ 

As soon as the pasturage, from the increasing 

heats 

* Sir Joseph Banks's Letter to Sir John Sinclair, President 
rf the Board of Agriculture, 18 Feh. 1809. 
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heats of April and May, becomes scanty, the 
sheep begin their inarch towards the mountains 
of Leon, and after having been shorn on the 
road, at vast., establishments called Esquileos, 
(where they are put into close places to sweat, 

which the Spaniards think makes them shear 

• 

better) pass the summer in the elevated country, 
vehich supplies them with abundance of rich 
grass; and they do not leave the mountains till 
the frosts in September begin to damage the 
herbage.* 

These travelling sheep are called by the 
Spaniards, Trashumantes ; there is another breed 
of coarser woolled sheep, which are stationary, 
and called Estantes. 

A flock in the aggregate, is called a Cavana,^ 
and each distinct flock takes the name of its 
present or original possessor. The Cavana of 
Paular, for instance, consisting of 36,000 sheep, 
originally belonged to the monks of Paular, 

from 



* Sir Jos. Banks's Letter^ p. 9. 
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frtai whom it was purchased by the Prince of 
Peace> soon after he rose into power, together 
with the land belonging to it in Estremadura 
and Leon, at a price per head equal to 16s. 8d^ 
English.^ The Cavaiia of Negrete, takes its 
VMxne from a title in the family of its present 
possessors; and that of the Escurial, from the 
monastery of that name^ to whose monks it be^ 
kmgs. 

By a code of laws, called the Mesta, every 
circumstance relating to the management of 
these sheep is conducted with the utmost pi^e- 
vision. 

Each cavaiia is subdivided into tribes, of 1000 
each; and the command of the cavana, or whole 
flock, is confided to an officer called Mayoral, 
who generally possesses 4 of 500 sheep of his 
own, and is skilful in their management, and 
the cure of diseases. Each division of 1000 has 
five shepherds and four dogs to attend it : there 
sure besides in each tribe about six Mansos, or 

tame 

* Sir Jot. Banks's Letter, p. «T 
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tame wethers; these wear bells, and are very 
obedient to the voices of the shepherds, who 
generally feed them with bread; thus they 
follow, or are led by the shepherds, and the 
flock of course follows. The dogs are not used 
as in this country, for any purpose of driving 
or keeping the sheep together, but for their 
protection against wolves, which are very nu- 
merous, and while the sheep are travelling, very 
ttoublesomCi At these times, and at the time 
of yeai^ng, each tribe is allowed one or two 
extTBi shepherds. So that according to the fore- 
going ^tements, these sheep in Spain are at- 
tended by thirty thousand shepherds and twenty- 
four thousand dogs ; besides finding occasional 
emf^oyment for from* five to ten thousand addi- 
tional persons at the travelling and lambing 
seasons.* 

Incredible as it may appear, it is nevertheless 
truei that by the laws of the Mesta, the flock 
is entirely confided to the care of the shepherds, 

without 
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without admitting any sort of interference by 
the proprietor^ who derives no profit whatever 
except from wool^ which after payment of du- 
ties^ &c. is averaged at about one shilling pel? 
head. 

A great deal has. been said by different au« 
thors^ and much importance has been annexed 
to |;he u$e of salt by the Merino sheep in 
Spain, but it was declared by the shepherds 
whp lately came over with the Paular flock 
presented to his Majesty, that no s^It is used^ 
except in the very hottest season of the year, 
when the sheep are on the mountains. 

These sheep, it is said, are always low kept ;* 
indeed when the driving, sweating, and in short 
the whole of their treatment is considered, it 
does not appear to me possible how they should 
be otherwise than in low condition, As the 
number of the flock is prescribed, as well as 
the pastures which are to support them, all in- 
crease 
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.. At shearing time the shepherds,, shearers;, 
Ufapibers, and a multitude of unnecessary at^ 
liendaDts. are fed Upon the flesh of the culled or 
drafted sheep; and it appears that; the ccm-. 
sumption at this sea^n of feasting, is sufficient 
tp devour, the whole qf the sheep that are 
drafted from the flocLf " Mutton in Spain,'* 
it is. observed by Sir Joseph Banks, ^' is not a 

) favourite 

** Sir Joseph Banks's Letter^ p. 4. 
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crease more ^han is necessary to supply losses I 

of their own, or a neighbouring flock, is use-* K 

less i therefore most of the lambs are destroyed f 

every year, as soon as dropped, and each of those }^ 

preserved is made to sii^ckle two ewes, by the 

practice (not at all unusual in this country) of 

putting the skin of the dead lamb upon the 

one which is to have the foster or additional 

mother, for a few days, by which means (the 

skin retaining the smell of her own lamb ijirhen 1!^ 

alive) she very soon adopts it. . The. Spanish 

shepherds fancy, that the wool of an ewe 

which . brings up heic lamfai without as^i^tance, is ' 

injured. . 



fkvourite food; in truth, it is not in thM coitii^ 
try prepared for the palate as in this." It i* 
however worthy of remark, thiat so partial ta 
the Merino flavour were the shepherds wha 
came; over with the Paular flock, that on the 
road from Portsmouth, they cut up and eat 
every sheep which died upon the way, pre- 
ferring it to the fine sfaughtered meat of this' 
country. The other breed of coarser wooUed' 
sheep, called Est antes ^ and the coast of Barbary^^ 
fhmishes the supply that is wanted for the tables 
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Wh^n the Merino breed was first iiitroduced 
into this country, an idea prevailed, that not^ 
ordy the fine air and herbage of the Spanish 
mountains^ but that traedling Was also necessary 
to promotethe fineness of the^wooli?' Thi&id@a' 
has howet«' been very successfiiUy coiiibttted^ 
by Dr. Parry i by whomf it id judiciously in-' 
ferred, that the Estahtes are ^ not permitted to^ 
travel, because they are coarse ^d of less value; 
zxA fiot that they are coai^e woolted because^ 
they do not travel.* We are informed indeed,- 

by 
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by Bourgoing, that there are stationary Merifio 
flocks, both in Leon and Estremadura, which 
produce wool quite as fine as those which go ia 
the mountains. The sole purpose therefore of 
the journeys taken annually by these sheep, is 
to seek pasture where it can be found ; hence it 
is clear that neither the journeys, nor mountain 
food, have any material effect upon their wool ;. 
which is also further proved by the experiments 
made in thii» and other northern countries, yizw: 
Sweden, Denmark, &c. The adaption ; of the 
Merino breed of sheep to this country ami cli- 
mate, is therefore whait we have next :to cour 
sider. : .■■•,/. 

In the year 1787, his Majesty, guided by 
those patriotic motives which iare ever active in 
his mind^ gave orders for the importation of 
Merino sheep for his own use, and for the 
improvement of British wool. As it was, 
doubtful at that time whether the King of 
Spain's licence could be obtained, they were 
purchased on the confines of Portugal, and 
shipped at Lisbon. An application was after- 
wards made to the King of Spain, by Lord 

Auckland, 
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Auckland^ the British minister at that courts 
and permission obtained to import some sheep 
drafted from one of the prima piles. His Ma- 
jesty received, in consequence, in the year 
1791, a small flock consisting of 36 ewes, four 
rams, and a manso. These were from the 
cavaaa called Negrete, one of the three piles 
restricted from exportation, (as has been alrea* 
dy observed) and which is likewise remarkable 
for producing the largest carcased sheep that 
are to be found among the Merino flocks. On 
their arrival, those that had been procured by 
way of Portugal, were all disposed of, in order 
that this breed might be kept in its native purity, 
which it still retains in every respect.* 

The flock last imported, w1a3 a present to his 
Majesty from the government of Spain, and 
selected from the cavafia of Paular, of still 
.g][«ater estimation in Spain than the Negrete, 
and of which the exportation of its wool is also 
restricted. Two thousand were sent, but of 

this 
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this number only about 1400 ewes and lob 
rams were alive in February last. The ewes 
were heavy in lamb when they embarked, but 
owing to their very clos^ confinement on board 
ship, and the want of proper food, hav- 
ing been only supplied with bad hay, several 
cast their lambs, and died at sea, and others 
immediately on their landing. The whole 
number of lambs in February did not exceed 
350. From the state the animals were in on 
board the ship, by the account of the King's 
shepherd and others who saw them, and under- 
stand sheep, it is matter of surprize that so 
many have survived, under all the circum- 
stances of their treatment. The shepherd de- 
clared that the heat and stench was so great 
that he was nearly suffocated in going into the 
ship's-hold. Sheep less hardy, and less used to 
heat and the confinement which these must 
have experienced in the sudederos, or sweating 
houses, would probably have died in much 
greater numbers. Of the survivors many were 
almost deprived of their wool, and were ren- 
dered very sickly by the severity of the season 
to which they were exposed immediately on 

their 
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their landing, contrasted with the excessive 
heat they had experienced on ship-hoard. The 
scab also broke out very violently amongst 
them, probably from the same cause. Some 
have also died of the rot, which must have been 
contracted in Spain, as one died of that disor-' 
der the day after they landed. 

To return from this digression, the following 
statement of facts, relative to the Negrete flock 
of his Majesty, is so conclusive, that I am in- 
duced to quote the author's own words. This 
flock, it has been already stated, was imported 
in the year 1791. 

" From that time to the present (says Sir 
Joseph Banks*) the opinion of the public, 
sometimes perhaps too unwary, and at others 
too cautious, in appreciating the value and 
adopting the use of novel kinds of sheep, has 
gradually inclined to give that preference to the 
Merinos which is so justly their due. At first it 
was impossible to find a purchaser willing to give 

even 
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even a. moderate price either for the sheep, or 
lor their wool ; the shape of the sheep did not 
please the graziers, and the wool-staplers were 
utterly unable to judge of the merit of the wool, 
it being an article so many times finer and more 
valuable than any thing of the kind that had 
ever before passed through their hands. The 
butchers however were less timorous : they rea- 
dily offered for the sheep, when fat, a fair mut- 
ton price ; and there are two instances in which 
when the fat stock agreed for was exhausted, 
the butcher who had bought them anxiously 
enquired for more, because he said the mutton 
was so very much approved of by his best cus- 
tomers. . 

*' It was not however till the year 1804, thir- 
teen years after their first introduction, that it 
.was deemed practicable to sell them by auction, 
the only certain means of placing animals in 
the hands of those persons who set the highest 
value upon them, and are consequently the 
most likely to take proper care of them. The 
attempt however succeeded ; and the prices 
^ven demonstrated^ that some at least of hi3 

Majesty's 
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Majesty's subjects had at that time learned to 
put a due value on the benefit his royal patriot- 
ism offered to them. One of the rams sold at 
the first sale for 42 guineas, and two of the 
ewes for 1 1 guineas each 5 the average price at 
which the rams sold was 19/. 4^. and that of 
the ewes 8/. 15^. 6d. each. 

** This m&st useful mode of distribution has 
since that time been annually continued, and 
the sales have taken place in the beginning of 
August. The last sale was held on the 1 7th of 
August, 1808, when the highest price given for 
a ram was 74/. lis. Od, for an ewe 38/. 17^. Orf. 
The average prices of rams was 33/. 105^. Id. 
of ewes 23/. 1 Qs. 5d. -, a most decisive proof not 
only that the flock had risen materially in public 
estimation, but also that the sheep have not in 
any way degenerated from their original excel- 
lence. 

*• The wool was at first found to be quite as 
difficult of sale as the sheep themselves ; manu- 
facturers were therefore employed to make a 
considerable quantity of it into cloth, which, 

when 
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when finished^, was allowed by both woolten 
drapers and tailors to be quite as good -as cloth 
made of wool imported from Spain. But even 
this proof would not satisfy the scruples of the 
wool buyers, or induce them to offer a price at 
all adequate to the real value of the article ; it 
was found necessary, therefore, to have the 
wool scowered, and io sell it in that state as 
Spanish wool, which, though grown in En- 
gland, it really was; thus managed, the sales 
were easily effected for some years, at a price 
equal to that demanded for the prima piles of 
imported Spanish wool ■ at the times when the 
bargains were made. 

'^ Time and patience have at last superseded 
all difficulties, and his Majesty's wool has now 
for some years been sold as clipped from the 
sheep's backs, the sheep having been washed, 
and the whole management of them carried on 
exactly in the English manner, at . a price not 
lower than 4^. 6d. a pound, which allowing for 
the loss of weight in the scowering, costs the 
buyer at least 6s. 6d. a pound, a tolerable price 
for Spanish wooU when plenty of it could be 

D produced. 
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produced^ though tubt possiblj so high a one as 
ought to have been given, or as will be obtained 
for the Anglo-Negrete pile, when the value of 
the article is fully understood/' 

This is the evidence of a gentleman of sci- 
ence and experience, than whom there is not a 
more honourable or disinterested character 
throughout the British dominions; and there- 
fore, though I may again advert to the subject 
in a future chapter, I will not at present offend 
qither the great authority I have quoted, or the 
common sense of my readers, by oflfering ad* 
ditional proofs on this head. That Merino* wool 
does not degenerate in this country is sufficient- 
ly evident from the foregoing facts. 

Now these sheep have taken no journey, 
eaten no salt, nor any of the fine herbage of the 
mountains of Leon and Estrem^duri^, but have 
been in eveiy respect treated in the English man* 
ner, and have had no more attention paid to 
them than to any ojthei: of his Majesty's sheep, 
of which he has considerable flocks. This I 
cai^ state of my own knowledge, and Dr. F^rry 

tells 
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tells us, he has the authority of Sir Joseph 
Banks^ who had then the direction of this flock, 
for saying, that " it has been fed on grass in 
the summer, and on hay in the winter s and 
that no particular management has been em- 
ployed respecting the sheep, except that they 
have not been folded on fallow land, and that 
in winter and hot weatjhier they have had access 
to a shed built on pillars, (without waJls) under 
which they frequently lie down. And Sir Jo- 
seph adds, they have thriven full as well as other 
breeds of sheep kept on the same land, and 
under the care of the same shepherd."* 

In respect to the production of fine wool in 
other climates than those of Spain, the follow- 
ing remarks of M. Lasteyrie, quoted by Lord 
Somerville, are so pertinent to the question, and 
so corroborative of the inferences adduced above, 
that I am induced to insert them here : 

" The different Governments of Europe (he 
observes) hadJong acknowledged the advantages 

D 2 that 
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that would be derived to agriculture and com-, 
merce, from the introduction of fine wools into 
their respective stdtes ; but their views meetmg 
opposition in the ignorance and prejudice of the 
times^ a considerable number of years elapsed 
before they set about realizing an idea which at 
first seemed chimerical ; at length there appear- 
ed men, equally commendable for their patri- 
otism and their knowledge^ who have laboured 
with zeal and tperseverance, to enlighten their 
fellow citizens, by producing facts to prove that 
nature, far from opposing itself to the preservation 
6f fine wooUed sheep in] certain climates, seem- 
ed on the contrary to lend itself complacently to 
the ex.ertions of industry. I believe I have de- 
monstrated in my treatise on sheep, that the fine 
wools of Spsin depend neither on the travelling, mot 
Q7i the soil, nor the climate, nor the pasture, but that 
tjiey depend on other causes, and that it is possible 
to have in France, and elsewhere, wool of the 
same quality as that of Spain. My travels in the 
north of Europe have offered facts and observa- 
tions, which have afresh demoYistrated this truth. 
I have found in the far greater number of the 
^flocks! have examined,^ wool,* which, judging 

. . from 
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from the eye or the touch, equals in beauty and 
fineness that of Segovia and Leon ; so much so, 
that in my opinion no doubt can remain, that we 
can obtain superfine fleeces in every part of 
Europe, where pastures are to be found, and . 
where we can depend on winter food, on which 
sheep can be supported. These wools make 
cloths as fine, as silky, and supple, as those ma- 
nufactured of Spanish wool, as attempts made 
in France, and other countries, prove. But were 
it true, that the food, climate, and other local 
circumstances had a certain influence on the in- 
trinsic qualities of wool, such as the elasticity,* 
the strength, the softness, &c. it wouild not be 
tlfe less proved, that at all events; cloths fine and 
beautiful enough to satisfy persons the' most 
difficult on this point, can be obtained ^ And 
that a nation can easily do without the fine 
wools of Spain, and feed its finest manufactures 
with those drawn from its own proper soil."* 

The Merino fleece is in colour unlike that of 
any English breed. There is a dark brown 

^ tinge 
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itinge on the surface of the best fleeces, amount- 
ing almost to black, which is formed by dust 
adhering to the greasy yolky properties of its 
pile J the contrast between which, and the rich 
white colour within, creates great surprise on 
opening the wooL The harder the fleece is, 
and the more it resists any outward pressure of 
the hand, the more close and fine will be the 
wool.* This however, is not in all cases a po- 
sitive rule, as Lord Somerville, at his last cat- 
tle show, prpduced 3€veral very fine rams, both 
for sale and hire, unexceptionable in point of 
wool, and of a very improved shape, most of 
which had soft and open fleeces. These I un- 
derstand Wiere descended from a favourite ram 
pf his Lord^p's, one of the most valuable 
ever produced in this kingdom, whose fleece 
was of the §arae nature. 

There is occasionally a peculiarity in the wool 
pf the lamb, when first dropped, differing from 
any breed in this country, (if indeed it may be 
termed wool) many of them appearing entirely 

covered 
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covered with hair ; which I do not find men- 
tiooed by any author I have met with except 
Dr. Parry, who observes that '^ the wool *of 
the Merino Iambi, in general,, is evidently 
coarser and hard^ than that o^ the sheep. It 
seems, however, that different flocks vary in this 
respect. The lambs of the Infantado and Paular 
races are covered with a coarse sort of hair, which 
afterwards changes into very fine wool. The 
same appearance is sometimes to be found among 
the lambs of the Negrete breed in England.*'* 

This sort of hairy covering, which appears 
also on many of the Anglo-MeriiK> lambs, 
though certainly not ornamental, may be use- 
fiil to the lamb, by keeping it warmer when 
first dropped than those which come more 
naked^ and if so, it is perhaps a property ra^ 
ther to be wished than otherwise. Whether 
this circumstance is peculiar to any particular 
breeds, or fi*om what natural cause it arises, I 
am entirely at a loss to determine. Only one 
out of six pure Merino ewes, of the Negret© 

breedt 
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breed, which I purchased at the King's sale 
ih the year 1807, produbed a lamb so covered, 
this year ; but I had a great many yeaned so 
from my Anglo-'Merinos, and as several of these 
afe descended from Lord Somerville's rams 
which he procured in Spain, I iam not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with their pedijgrees to know 
from what flock they are derived. It is how- 
ever, not a matter to be regretted, for I have in 
general found that all the hair falls off in two or 
three months, and is succeeded by wool of the 
finest quality. 

I was fortunate enough to procure last year, 
from Rew, some three-quarter-bred Merino- 
Ryeland ewes, which were piit to one of his 
Majesty's rams; Three of them produced red 
Iambs,* which at first had much more the ap- 
pearance of foxes than lambs, beiiig precisely 
of the colour of the former: they were all ewes, 
arid exactly alike, with a white tag at the end 
of their tails. I was extremely uneasy at this 
circumstance, as their mothers were some of the 
very best woolled and best shaped sheep I have, 
least some West India or other foreign ram had 

by 
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West India sheep are of that colour ; but when 
they we're a month old, I was quite satisfied 
the hair would come off; and though not yet' 
three months old, they are now nearly white, 
and as far as the hair has fallen off, it is sue- 
ceeded by very beautiful white wool, and of a 
quality equal, or superior to that of their 
dams.^ This has already taken place on more 
than half the carcase, and it is nearly the same, 
in all the three. I must confess that this hair 
very much disfigures the lamb while it remains 
in the state of half fine wool, and half long 
hair, even when white : and some of these, 
I fancy, are to be found in every Merino 
and Anglo-Merino flock. I have stated this 
circumstance, as I think it my duty to mention 
every thing I know about these sheep, whether 
to their advantage or not. My object is to in- 
form, and not to mislead, and to prevent any 
beginners from being discouraged or taking ob«^ 
jections to these breeds, on finding any laiBibs 

m 



* Samples of this hair and wool may be seen, at the pub« 
Usher's. 
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kt the early part of the seasoQ) in this state ; 
for if they will examine the same* flocks a fe^r 
months afiterwards^ th^ will perceive this ob- 
jectionable appearance entirely removed. And 
9B it is difficult, when a gentleman or farmer is 
himself satisfied with, and determined to try any 
new breed of sheep, or ^stem of husbandry, 
to prevail on his bailiff and servants, or shep* 
herd, to adopt his ideas, and abandon their old 
pngudtces, it is better to apprize them^ of such 
circnmstances as these, otherwise their preju- 
dices may' be confirmed and increased, and 
tbey may be os mucii surprised at a novd 
appearance as my shepherd's boy was in. the 
winter, who deolared when he found the red 
lambs in the morning, that two of the ewes 
had yeaned young foxes. Such stories as 
these being disseminated are well calculeted 
to prejudice others, as has been the case 
with a Mr. John Hunt, of Loughborough, 
(a gentleman well known to the readers of the 
Agricultural Magazine) who having heard of 
one of these hairy lambs, mentions it with great 
exultation as a proof of the degeneracy of Me- 
rino sheep in this climate. This gentleman, 

who 
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who has occupied many pages in -sev^al nunt- 
bers of the above-mentioned publication, with 
the most violent declamations in praise of the 
Dishley^ or new Leicester sheep^ and in abuse 
of the Merinos, has certainly done the Me- 
rino cause more service than I dare venture to 
hope my poor abilities will ever be able to do; 
for he has brought them forward to the public^ 
loaded with every objection, imputation, and 
fault, that either ingenuity can invent, or igoo* 
ranee assert; and by these means has given 
persons better acquainted with them an opport 
tunity of answering him most completely, aq4 
of shewing the inaccuracy, folly, and untratin 
of all his statements and suppositions, contr^^ 
verting them by facts, supported by names and 
dates. He has also afforded the readers of the 
Agricultural Magazine the means of comparing 
the Merino with the Dishley sheep, and learning 
the advantages of crosses with them, which might 
not otherwise have occurred, Amongst the gen^ 
tlemen who have taken the trouble of refuting him 
statements, Benjamin Thompson, Esq. of Red 
Hill Lodge, near Nottingham, stands the most 
conspicuous, and these answers are not only re- 
plete 
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plete with able and convincing argument in reply- 
to all Mr. J. Hunt's rhapsodical and ridiculous 
ssaertions^ but contain much other amusing and 
instructing matter. Another gentleman^ who 
signs himself Cultivator, has also taken the trou- 
ble of replying to Mr. J. Hunt in the same 
work, to which I beg leave to refer my readers, 
as further mention of him in these pages will 
far exceed my limits. And but for his absurd 
remark on the hairy lamb, and my fear that 
he may suppose I have overlooked his labours, 
I should not have noticed him at all, for wheti 
any person asserts, as Mr. John Hunt has done, 
disdaining all proofs, or the offer of any, and in 
the teeth of the most unquestionable authority, 
and of several years experience in this country 
and in France, and the more northern countries 
of Holland, Sweden, and Denmark, communi- 
cated by men of the utmost integrity and emi- 
nence,* that *^ if a fnale and female Merino 
sheep were brought into Leicestershire , in a few 
years the nature of their offspring would become 

subservient 



* Namely, Lord SomerviUe, Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. Parryi 
M. Lasteyrie, M. Pictet, &c. 
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subservient to local circumstances, were even no 
crossing to take places the carcase would improve , 
and the zoool become coarse,** and that '^ if a male 
and female Leicestershire sheep were taken into 
Spain, the wool would in time become similar to 
the natural production of the country,**'^ I do not 
think he is entitled to a,ny answer, for if he had 
said that such exchange of situation would 
make them, goats, the assertion would be equally 
probable. I do not know what obKgations the 
Leicestershire breeders may feel themselves 
under to their Loughborough champion, but I 
am sure the Merino breeders are very much 
indebted to him for the additional publicity he 
has caused of the merits of the latter. 

I shall now proceed to state such particulars 
as are known of the health and longevity of this 
race, properties which encourage us to possess 
the pure blood, when it can be obtained, even 
at very high prices -, or * to approach as near to 
it as possible, for it appears as far as I can learn 
from others, and from near ten years experi- 
ence of my own, that the descendants inherit 

these 

^ Agricultural Mag. Aug. 1808, 
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these invaluable qnalities in proportion to their 
consanguinity to their pure Merino ancestors. 

From ihe few years the Merinos have beeil 
in this country, it is not likely a very great deal 
can be known from e3q)erience of those that have 
been bred here; and from their being so abundant 
in Spain as to make it necessary to destroy the 
lambs, it is not more likely any are allowed to 
live after they become broken mouthed, or 
longer, probably, than to 7 or 8 years of age, 
therefore no information will probably arise from 
thence. In countries where they are so diffi- 
cult to procure as in France, and in this and 
other northern countries into which they have 
been introduced, it has been and is still a great 
oligect to keep them alive as long as they are 
capable of breeding. Monsieur C. Pictet, of 
Geneva, says, that the Merino is longer coming 
to maturity than most other breeds, and that 
they do not acquire their full growth till three 
years old 3 and that they shed and renew their 
teeth some months later than the native breeds 
of France.* 

If 



* Pictet> Faits et Observations sur les Merinos d'Espagne^ 
quoted by Dr. Pany in his Essay, p. 347. 
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if howevter, as is stated laboVe^ these sheep 
are slower in becoming ndvit, it is generallgr 
Agreed that they are much longer Mved dMoi 
any other known races. The;ji^ sometimes kee^ 
their teeth to 14 or 1^ years of age, aad 
according to M. Pictet, there was in \he 
possession of Citizen Marais, at Nogent, in 
the year 1802^ a Merino ewe, which^ having 
come from Spain in the year 1786, could ndt be 
less than 16 years <^: she had ihen hH her 
teeth, and had brought a lamb the preceding 
winter. I have myself three Merino ewes cer- 
tainly nery old, but as two of them had no 
teeth when I bought them, and those who sdd 
them to me did not breed them or know their 
age, I can only give the following calculation, 
which I think satis&ctorily proves one of them 
to be now at least liS or 13 years did ; and 
fliey are now much better, and shew less 
appearance of decay, tluin when I purchased 
them, probably from having been better at- 
tended to. 

iA riieep* doies not liabome iuU niduthed till 
fir^ yeaiTS dd, and Kmltss &d with Swedish tur^ 

nips 
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nips^ or very hard food^ will retain her teeth 
whole^ and not become what is called broken 
mouthed till two or three years after, which would 
be eight years. They will then probably retain 
several of their teeth, unless they are pulled out, 
at least two years more, which amounts to ten 
years. I purchased one of these ewes in lamb at 
Christmas 1 805, when having no teeth she was 
probably ten years old. I think, therefore, the 
fair probability is, that she is now twelve or thir- 
teen years old at least. She brought up her lamb 
in 1806, and has done so ever since till this year, 
when I put her lamb to another ewe. She is in 
full health, as are also the other two, which last 
I purchased at the King's sale in 1807: one of 
these had then no teeth, the other had a few rag- 
ged and loose ones, which I ordered to be im- 
mediately pulled out. They both brought very 
fine lambs in 1808, and this year produced 
twins, three fine ram lambs, and an ewe, which 
are all alive. 

These ewes, if attended to by being kept in 
rouen and long grass, or having their food cut, 
keep themselves in full as good condition as any 

of 
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of ;ihy flilck^ I do not intend to let them breed 
up imy more df thei:r omi kifabb, but put them 
to a Wet.nArSe or foster mother as soon aftw 
thejr ark drop^bd ^ I can procure oaCie^ which 
pteFfents the ewe frbm gettitig poor^ as sucklmg 
wohM of ecmrse make her. Besides^ the lambs 
beidg pht to younger eweb full of juices and 
^good milk, lure 4 much better chance of being 
^wfeU brought up; atid tvith this tort of attention 
I have no doubt the eWes will jet lire some 
time. Of seven pure Merino ewes which I 
h^ve f^mrehastd of his M^efity, I have lost but 
imei though thejr wei^e all okl> aDd some of them 
the womtof the sdle in 1607* lliat which died, 
4)/^€r. recoverOd her journey to my hduse^ being 
in a Tery weak state when bbiight, though i^ 
had all her teeth and was sound. 

M. Pictet mentions some curious particulars 
i¥ith r^gai^ to the Merino race, as fot ex&ihple> 
f^ that tbey<eat more indifferently <]f all s€»rts of 
.ff>od tbfm pther sheep; ^and that the adiUt 
«he€{>.hf^ve ao ei^Ct mien and melsured step, in 

m\ikGti resp€|ct /thejr seem to pprtake of th^ state- 

> < 

,)jn^;fn|} i^rfi^ty which chairacterisse'tke human 
t^j.j,, wi E inhabitants 
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inhabitants of their native country ; that thej 
are also remarkably timid j and that nothing 
seems to give them activity but fear^ hunger^ 
sensual desire, or jealousy/* This I have al- 
ivays observed of them and their descendants^ 
that they are remarkably quiet and satisfied in 
their pastures, and not disposed to break or 
creep out, or to jump over hurdles. It seems 
to be universally agreed, that the rams of this 
breed are extremely salacious^ 

In concluding this chapter, I beg to call the 
reader's attention to the improvement in shape 
of which the Merino sheep is susceptible, and 
in so dokrg, I cannot urge any thing more for? 
cible' thfiUQ the following language of my Lord 
Somerville: 

«* No attention, (says his Lordship) has been 
paid in Spain to the form of their sheep; and 
it must be evident to every judge of stock, thit 
a journey from the moimtains of the north, to 
the plains of the south of Spain, caiinot be 
otherwise than productive of more injury to the 
frame and constitution of the animal ' than ' of 

benefit 
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benefit to the fleece^ which, like the frame, k 
dependant on, and nourished by the blood. 
Does it stand to reason, that a long drift of 
four or five hundred miles every spring and au- 
tumn, tod that at the rate of 80 or 100 miles 
per week, can be beneficial to sheep ? Have 
we a single breed which could support it unin* 
jored? None which would not be hunted into 
deformity.*' 

There is in the pure Merino frequ«itly a 
pendulous skin under the throat, what we term 
throatiness, much esteemed in Spain because it 
is supposed to denote a tendency both to wool 
and to a heavy fleece. This property is usually 
accompanied with a sinking or hollow in the 
neck, both which are extremely ofiensive to the 
eye of an English breeder ; but a judicious 
drafting of the faulty ewes, and a due attention 
to the form of the rams, will in a few years re- 
move all traces of these deformities, for there is 
no reasonable foundation to conclude that a bad 
shape is essential to the production of good wool. 
The fact is not so. To make up in some degree 
for the faulty points just mentioned, these sheep 

£S »re 



are ill getibrsi Very straight in tM ba<ik and 

The attaatttnetit erf a fine eiurcas^ in the Ne# 
lUieeitM atld South DoWtl hhe^, it is <ju0dy 
rentarked by Dr. V^tty, has reqtiired many 
yMM df Mtemit^ Mudy. ^' It ba» bteti effect- 
edy (hij i^odtindi^i^) attiong other ineans, by a 
selection of the best made animals for the ptur^ 
pose of breeding; and we caimot doubt that the 
«aro4 diut At>pliifd to the Spanish Taoe will pro- 
duoe the Mme efifeot/'f 

GHAP 
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* Lord Somenrille's Facts and Observations^ pp. 32, S4. 
t Dr. Panys Facts and Observations^ p. 43. 
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On the Angh^McninQs^amiaining ebmH^tlf^. <^ 

de^ which has hitherto qttmdfyiJlkf.^if^ntjlo^.gfi 

< fhe EngHsh b^eed^v m imprcmng thfijleeces ,^ 

aurmtive sheip, h/admiitf^re mtb iks SMWikl 

in wkkh are dienUmsin^teii .the ik§hwnfffg^^fi% 

'■ s^mgtQ(he praJctimi fynmr^'Jrm.thi^ mM 

- the Merino 4indAngla^Menm^^ep^\^qfn^^ 

^' with other breeds. . Jkdalwim^tl^ifi^ovefff^ 

of the Merinp cturcnse by^mhiarqi^A^j ^t^i^ri 

-marks and factSj tendiug to.prWfuHif.^tgr/fjL 

diepositiantofattefA inihe Affgi^MgriffQ^^^^ 

that they are a very healthaf.0tnd hw^ Tfi^J: 

with unquestionabU .eaideme M t^^ thfi ,ffli;filiigfifg[ 

^ their ^mutton. ^.~ ; .].:i:- : .. ,- ,•./■.. i: !.!) . -:);iia.Ma 

Of our native English breeds of sheep, the 
Ryeland and South-Down produce the finest 
clothing wool, and are on that account the best 

adapted 
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adapted for crossing with the Spanish. The 
Ryeland is a Herefordshire sheep, and has long 
been generally acknowledged to produce the 
finest wool of any of our native breeds; but 
having been df late years ^rosiled with rams of 
the new Leicester or Dishley breed, from the 
pfevailing rage for that race, the. wool l^Ji>ecf|i) 
much deteriorated, and it is ^onsequenUy be- 
come very dif&cult to procure the .pure original 
stock. They are a polled, or horjaless ^h^p, 
originally inhabiting, nat as has beea supposed^ 
a mountainous counti^y,. but the vales and J^ds 
about Hereford, Ross^ and Ledburyy the, same 
lands which produce ihq fine. Herefordshire 
oxen.* They produce feom If lb. to ailbft. of 
clbthing wool, of which a small part about the 
neck and shoulders is often very fine. There is, 
however, a hoi'ned black-fac^ breed of sheep> 
called Morfe, bred on the. commons abdut 
Bridgnorth, in Shropshire, which is said to 
produce still finer wool than theRydand, though 
in smaller quantity. The filaments of these two 

: ■ ' ■■■■• ■ i ■'■•.. .:-..• \: sorts' 
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* Lord Somerville's Facte, p, 14. 
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sorts of wool are nearly as sm^ as t|iose of tlui 
finest Merino -, but they are mor« irregular ia 
size and surface, and consequently roughen 
Neither does this wool felt wcill ; that is» it is in^ 
tractable, and does not yield to the proper pres- 
sure, and retain its form so as to thicken as it 
ought to do on its manufacture- into cloth.^ 
The Morfe, too,^ being a heath sheep, of a Mdlder 
nature, and not so docile as the Ryeland, is 
found by experiment not to be so desirable fw 
crossing with as the latter. 

- . ' • ' • • -^ 

^ The South-Down,, as a cross with the Merino^ 
has its advw^ates, and there are many very va4 
luable flocks of this admixture .in England^ 
which I think in some points exceeds the Rye^ 
land ; but I agree eatirely with Lx>rd Somerville^ 
Dr. Parry, and x)thers, in opinion that tfa/e Rye^^ 
land cross has the superiority in fineness of 
wool, and certainly in that fine, soft, and silky 
Quality 50 peculiar to itself* 

^ • 

On crossing our native breeds with Spanish 

rams> 

f Dr. Parry'f Facto, p. 3. 
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The produce of the first croM wUl be hiXi blood; 

or ^ pwts Merino out of 100. 
Tbesooond oro»a givan Ithf Mevinoi or Tfii i^ j^^^ 
Thethird . . • , iths • .». or.874>*if^^ 
The fourth .* . lfi^L6th8 . ., ordfii^'lOdi 

And afibsr tho fourth cross, tfaotwooljof tjbfe ^Bjfe^ 
land or South-Down > adnkixilires < iM s<^ < muicfa 
ameliorated, as not to be distinguishable from 
that.of.tbepiuie/blaod. This dose •apppoxinia'^ 
tion tothfi^iattish afi:er thefourtlicvosiBi^ittma]!! 
bie reipQarkedy iarpeculiar to the Rjreland^aiid 
Soutfa^-Dovi^ii admiarture^; in most'other bk'cedfl 
it Requires inloreicMssing to produce wdol of the 
sank qualiijri ; \ Dr. Parry ;says, ; ^' Eixperienc^ 
ihews thai afouiitb cffiss with a Rydand ^me 
giim^ the sipiBcif^o preidispQsition, ^hich is capa^ 
ble of being communicated to posterity, asweP 
as from the pure Merino breed. At the same 
time^ as idle iadi¥idtaal bonstitution is also not 
YFitbput some capacity of being transmitted, a 
Merino-Ryeland ram of the fourth cross, with 

..^ 'i • finer 
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finet* weol^ ' (under Mmilar st^jttB 6f health and 
flesh,) than th6 original brc^d^ wilU bj tbe^niQii 
of these quahtiei, give his posterity finer fleecn 
than that breisd itsdf : and this effect mxymtik 
eeribaiaty: be relied oh, if it sh^l hav)9 blMtt 
foond that thi^ee or ibnr generations from'sucb 
a ram shall have n^aiptained this superiority of 
fleec0. If ire stop at two or three crosb^^^ :w^ 
inay have rams, of which some individupQsr ms^ 
have i^oolas fine.as the MeHkioi hut as ^hitmag? 
arise from acddental or acquired CDhititiitiali; 
that it will perpetuate itself with ewes of pre- 
cisely the ^ame mixt^e is not to be relied 
upbh."^ Aiilqrdie fburthr^o^s, fine imol being 
obtained, the Doctor recicmoiiien^s bm^t^giim 
and in. . .1- A-rir' 



' r 
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quantity pf iv*6ol, tMn is as fifB^ffsacAmrf 
ably increased by the Meriiio oTo^^^ d§ the qut^ 
lity is impromd therehy^. The Sy^lani^ f^hi^ 
H Stated to carry a fleece oibboi^ fliibi^l Tht 
Merino-Rydand ewes of tihe iseepp4 m^ ^ tbijrd 

crosses 
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crosses will often produce 4| and 5 lbs* and on 
the average of a flock at least 4 lbs. The 
fourth cross will average at least 5 lbs. As 
an instance of what may be obtained by care 
and attention, it may here be stated, that 
ten Merino-Jlyeland rams, of different ages, 
JBpom four*teeth upwards, purchased of Dr. 
Parry, by Mr. Krkbeck, yielded in 1806, 97 lbs. 
of wool, or nearly 91 lbs. each, in the yolk ; and 
of these, two gave 11 lbs. 15 oz. each, and one, 
which bad the finest fleece, 12 Ibs.^ 

i 

i In the fleeces of the Spanish race, and also in 
those of the mixed bloody the proportion of fine 
wool is'inuch greater than in those of any native 
English breed. The finest wool of the Englidx 
breeds, on a proper division of the fleece by the 
woolstapler^ does not produce, of the finpst parts ^ 
above (me^ightk of the whole fleece ; while 
i^wrlj foi^ parts out of Jioe of the Merino fleece^ 
are^ually fine. The proportions of the different 
^rts of wod, it may be observed, vary a little in 

different 

* Communications to ibe Board of Agriculture, vo/. t. 
f.53T. 
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different fleeces. The finer the whole fleece^ 
the greater the relative quantity of the &rn^ 
parts.* 

• • • 

Another valuable peculiarity of the Merinos^ 
is this: — The wool of all the English breeds is 
finest on the shoulder, and in general coarse^ 
at least always coarsest on the breech or hattis^ 
while in the Merinos and the mixed Moody 
the wool on both those parts is equally fine^' 
or very nearly so. Dr. Parry, on this sub^ 
ject, speaking of his^ Merino-Rj eland breeds' 
makes the following observation :-^^ The uni^ 
ibrmity ^ fineness in different parts of the fleece 
of my breed of sheep^ is what I fear I shall not^ 
readily make some persons believe, on my. barer 
assertion. The fact, however, is, that in shew^ 
ing the specimens cut by myself from those dif- 
ferent parts of the same animal, which are ge- 
nerally considered as producing the best and 
worst wool, I mean the shoulder and the breecbi 
I have never met with three persons who could 

agred 

* Dr. Parry. CommunicatioDi to the Board of Agricul- 
ture, VolY^p.HA, .. 
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inhabitants of their native country ^ that thej 
are also remarkably timid j and that nothing 
seems to give them activity but fear, hunger^ 
sensual desire, or jeak)u^/' This I have al- 
ivays observed of them and their descendants, 
that they are remarkably quiet and satisfied in 
their pastures, and not disposed to break or 
creep out, or to jump over hurdles. It seems 
to be universally agreed, that the rams of thii 
breed are extremely salacious. 

In concluding this chapter, I beg to call the 
reader's attention to the improvement in shape 
of which the Merino sheep is susceptible, and 
in so domg, I cannot urge any thing more for^ 
cible' tlum the following language of my Lord 
Somerville : 

«* No attention, (says his Lordship) has been 
paid in Spain to the form of their sheep; and 
it must be evident to every judge of stock, thit 
a journey from the mountains of the north, to 
the plains of the south of Spain, cannot be 
^herwise than productive of mcwre injury to the 
frame and constitution of the animal ' than - of 

benefit 
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pte^s are ttistinguiiihefd. Thr fleeo^- is^ divided 
iiii6 four parb^ tto^ first of ithkh < k> «ttUeA 
Rijiim ; th^ seooikdv Fina ^^ 4)be • thkd, TeftefUi 
the fourth^ Cahidas. The parts of th^ 1^6^ 
on which these respective sorts grow, will be 
moi-e fblly iUui^tr^lt^ bjr thid figureBi <>n. kh^ 4oU 
lowing drawing. 
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No. 1. The Aejina — ^is found On t|ie ^^anks. 
the back as far as the tail, the shoulders, and 
the sides of the neck. 
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No. ^. Itlie J^ina — on the top o^ the neck^ 
the liaunches^ is far ad the line ol'tne jbelly^ and 
the belly itself 
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No, 3. The 7>rc^tf— on the jaws, the throat, 
the breast, the fore thighs to the knees, and the 
binder thighs from the line of the belly down to 
the hocks. 

- ' * 

' No. 4. The Cahidas*— is that which grows be- 
low the hocks, between the thighs, on the tail, 
the buttocks, the pole, and behind the ears ; and 
all that which shakes out of the fleece in shear- 
ing, or in washing. 

The three first sorts, only, come to England, 
in bags marked with the initials R. F. and T. 
denoting their respective qualities. The Ca- 
hidas, marked with C or K are sold in Spain, 
the small amount of which is allotted to pay for 
masses for the consolation of souls in purgatory. 
In this country, what is produced, will no doubt 
be applied to at least as beneficial a purpose. 

The amelioration which has been effected in 
the fleeces of such of our native breeds as have 
l>een crossed with the Spanish, is next to \fe 
considered. 



In 



In the year 1799, the Bath and West of Engv 
land Agiicultural Society offered the two follow- 
ing premiums : 

" To the manufacturer of the finest piece of 
cloth, made from English wool, a navy blue» 
dyed in the wool, not less than 25 yards, to be 
produced at or before the September meeting 
1800^ Plate, value ten guineas. 

*^ To the manufacturer of the finest piece of 
white kerseymere, made from English wool, not 
less than 25 yards, to be produced at or before 
the September meeting 1800^ Plate, value five 
guineas." ^ 

Three pieces of cloth, and two of cassimere 
were produced for these premiums. Two of the 
pieces of cloth were made from the best Rye^ 
land wool ; but the premium was adjudged with^ 
out hesitation, by the committee of manufac- 
turers, to Mr. Joyce, of Freshford, for the third 
piece, which was made from the wool of Dr. 
Pitrry^s Merino-Ryeland breed. The Doctor 
. gives 
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give^ the ibllowing adcount of it. It tra$ di- 
.yided by a WoOlstapler at hiB house, into thre^ 
sorts, in the Spanish method. The. fleeceB 
weighed in a raw state 1551 lbs. of which the 
Refina made 104 lbs. the Fina 38i lbs. and the 
Jercera 13 lbs. Out of the 104 lbs. 92i lbs. were 
f^lect^ and sent to Mr. Joyce. This tvooU 
when scowered, weighed 50 lbs. j when woaded 
blue, and picked, 48 lbs. Th€^ warp ran S2 
skains to the pound ; and the abb, or woof, 18 
«kaiu$« When set on the loom it was in length 
911 yards. When finished, it made 391 yftfds 
^ cloth, worth 19 or 20 shillings per yard, 
•the price at that time of the superfine broftd 
cloth. 

::■; It further appears that thiji wo(^ was, from 
the ignorltice of the sorter, very iU^iK>rted ; that 
.Mr. Joyce used every lock of it^ and that, 
jcompared with the finer wool bejobging td Dr. 
Pariyj cmd taken from his flock. of^y^ it was fit 
oikly to be estimated in the second degjf^^ or 
Fina. Notwithstanding all this, the oloth was 
eomj^ted to b^ worth from three tp fqnf sMjl- 

lings 
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lings per yard more than the other tfwo piece»> 
made of Ryeland wool, its competitors.* 

The prize piece of cassimere was made by 
Mr. WaJdron, of Trowbridge, also from Dr* 
Parry's wool, selected by himself and one of his 
servants, from the fleeces of shearling rams and 
ewes. The whole was worked into yam. It 
weighed raw 36 Jibs ; scowered and dry IQilbs^ 
and made 19 lbs. 2oz. of yam. Of this, 17 lbs. 
14 oz. were woven, and produced, of uniform 
cassimere, 32i yards, which weighed 15|lbs. 
This cassimere was equal to any made from the 
best Spanish wool indiscriminately used.f 

On an examination of these cloths, the com* 
mittee were unanimously of opinion that no 
chance of success could hereafter attend any 
cloths manufactured with the finest Ryeland wool, 
in competition with those made from this mixed 
breed. The manufacturers allowed that the 

F yarn 
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yarn was free from what in their technical phrase 
is called nibs. 

And this wool. Dr. Parry adds, was grown 
tinder the indiscriminate use of the coarsest 
food, in small inclosures, without housing, or 
any other management than what is common to 
the hardiest and most ordinary o'f our sheep.* 

Now these facts are decisive of the ameliora- 
tion that has taken place within a few years, in 
the fleece of the Ryeland breed, on being cros- 
sed with the Merino. Let us next proceed to 
consider the result of experiments that have been 
made, in comparison with the best imported 
Spanish wool. 

In January, 1804, Lord Somerville sent to 
the Bath Society a pattern of some broad cloth, 
the produce of 10 fleeces of wool, quantity 14J 
yards, that the society might form some judg- 
ment 



Dr. Parry's Facts, p. 35, 37. 
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nent of the average y^due of his Merino wool^ 
as applied to the fabric of broad cloths. This 
cloth J on a minute inspection of the committee 
and eminent manufacturers, particularly Mr. 
Naish, of Twiverton, was allowed to be worth 
fiOs. per yard, and only to be inferior to the 
very best Spanish cloth 2s. per yard. But it waii 
admitted that some allowance should be made 
for the injury the pattern had sustained by ear« 
riage, and in passing through so many hands in 
its examination^ which had injured its original 
appearance* And it was also admitted, that the 
wool was susceptible of a better manufacture than 
it had received^ to the amount of probably U. 
or Is. 6d. per yard.* The following remark by 
the editor of the Bath papers on this report^ i^ 
particularly worthy of attention. ** The fore* 
going account of Lord Somerville's success in 
manufacture is not inserted as one of the tnost 
flattering experiments, but rather one of the 
least. The pattern of cloth alluded to, though 
substantial and good, is certainly in£^or to 

F 8 cloth 



« Bath Agr. Society'^ Fupciib t^ 10, p. 67^71 



cloth since mamifactiired from his Lordship's 
wool, from other wool prodiM^d from Dr. Parry's 
flock, from the Secretary's, and from sundry 
other breeds of the Anglo-Spanish sheep. In« 
deed so great is the improvement of such wo<d 
now hecome, that cloth made fix^m it readtty ob- 
tains amongst good judges the character of being 
equal to almost any made from imported Spanish 
wool, and superior to the general fabrics." 

In November, 1806, Dr. Parry obtained two 
other premiums of the same Society, at the an- 
nual meeting of which, the Committee appoint- 
ed to examine cloth and wool, reported as fol- 
lows: 

'^ That they had, in conjunction with several 
woollen-drapers of the city of Bath, minutely 
inspected the comparative quality of cloths^ 
Nos. 1 and 2, and had adjudged that No. 1 wot 
entitled to a preference in respect tojmeness of wool. 
It appeared that No. 1 was manufactured from 
wod of Dr. Parry's Anglo-Merino breed; and 
that No. 2 was made from one of the best piles 
of wool imported from Spain^ and known by 

the 
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Ihe QAme of the Conotiet pU«. They had alM 
cxmained a piece of navy blue British clothe 
manufactured by Mr. Joyce from wool <tf Lord 
Somerville ; also a piece of white uniform ker» 
seymere from the wool of Dr. Parry; both 
which tbey declared to. be of excellent quality, 
both 9» to fineness of wool atid firmness of 
fiaibric, and equal in every respect to liie gene* 
sality of cloths.made with the best wool impMtr 
ed from %iaia. On the whole^ they were de- 
cidedly of opdnion, i\^ Dr. Parry had^ by his 
2eaJ» dtligeiM^^ perseyemnce, and ^ctifrity, a6r 
complished the ^and oi^ct of pmiuctn^ in the 
climate and soil (ff Baitainp wooli equal: to that 
usually imported from Spain*''* 

Signed, 

J. BlIilNGSLEY. 



The cloths. No. 1 and 2, were both manu- 
factured by Messrs. Yeats and Son, of Monk's 
Mill, near Wotton under Edge. Their foreman, 

to 



* Bath Ptper% Val zi. ^ 163, 164. 
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to tehose $ttperintendance the making of th^ tW0 
doths was entrasted, remarked^ that Dr. Party*! 
wool and cloth in every statQ worked itiucb 
more kindly than the Coronet. 

It is stated by I>r* Parry, in a letter to the 
President and Members of the Society, that the 
wool of the cloth made by Messrs. Yeats and 
Son, in comparison with that made from the 
Refina wool of the celebrated Coronet pile from 
S(pain, consisted of ewes' fleeces firomt his flbck 
descended from Ryeland ewes, crossed with rkms 
irom the King's and Lord Somerville's Merino 
flocks, to the fbarth gieneration. That the Bri- 
tish cloth would have been much finer bikt for 

the unskilfulness of the wool-sorter, who, not-- 

• . . i 

withstanding he had his choice of a great many 
better fleeces, admitted several of a coarser 
kind. That the same observation applies to the 
wool of which the cassimere was manufactured 
by Mr. Joyce, comparatively with a piece made 
from the native Spanish pile marked R.X.S.^ 

The 
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The Doctor very handsomely waved his claim 
to the premium for both these articles^ hieing 
perfectly satisfied with the concurrence of the 
Committee^ and the manufacturers of both 
cloths, in the opinion >;vhich he had long enter* 
tained> that the wool of the Merino-Ryeland 
breed, properly cuUivated )n Great Britain, will 
makis cloth ai^d cassimere at least equal ia 
quality tp the best wool of the pure Merjn9 
race. 

To the nation at large, as well as to the prac<* 
tical farmer, these facts are of the utmost im- 
portance. They sufficiently demonstrate not 
only that fine wool can bje produced in thi9 
country, adapted to th^ manufacture of the 
finest broad cloth, but also that a finer staple has 
been actually obtained, from an improved breed 
of sheep, and that it has made better cloth than 
the best samples imported from Spain, 

Now when the management of the Merino 

sheep in Spain, as has been already detailed in 

the preceding chapter, is considered, and the very 

confined knowledge of the perspos to whom 

' that 



felmt management is entruirted, and the limited 
means possessed by the Spaniards of attempting 
impFOveihents^ even if they had the disposition^ 
bound down as they are by their ancient cus«- 
toms and the laws of the Mesta^ improvement 
m Spain seems out of the question, and we 
must therefore look to the enterprising spirit of 
this country for such amelioration, either of wool 
or carcase, as the Merino sheep are susceptible 
of. The great and long prevailing objection of 
the unfavourableness of our climate being now 
removed, the knowledge and attention of English 
breeders cannot fail to effect great improve- 
ments in both these points. In this opinion I 
am warranted by the successful result of the 
ttperiments that have been already made. It has 
been observed by Dr. Parry, that but for the silly 
prepossession which formerly prevailed not only 
in England but all o^er Europe, that fine Merino 
wool could only be produced in Spain, the Spa* 
niards would never have suffered a single Me- 
rino to have been estported. 

In addition to the evidence which has already 
been adduced, the superior fineness of the Me- 

rino-Ryeland 
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rino-Ryeland wool has been ascertained by a 
still more incontrovertible test, that of actual mi- 
croscopic admeasurement; the process of which, 
and the means adopted by Dr. Parry for ascer- 
taining the experiment, are as curious as they 
are interesting. The reader will be amply gra- 
tified by referring to the Doctor's Essay (already 
so repeatedly quoted in these pages) for farther 
illustration. 

This wool> too, suffers less waste in the rnant^* 
facture than the native Spanish, which is ac« 
counted for by Dr. Parry on the following just 
principles : — '^ The Merino sheep in Spain re- 
main at rest during a certain time in the Hch 
Tallies ; and, from the luxuriance of food, be« 
come -tolerably fat. They are then reduced in 
flesh by a long journey to the mountains, where 
they rest, again increase in obesity, and are once 
more reduced by travelling to be again fattened 
by repose among the rich herbage of the low- 
lands. These opposite, states of rest and mo- 
tion, accompanied as they are with a corres- 
ponding degree of nutrition, must be very un- 
favourable to the equal growth of the wool, 

* tod. 
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and, therefore^ to the tenacity and uniform 
strength of the filament^ while, on the other hand^ 
a well-managed flock of sheep in this country, 
kept in nearly an equal state of exercise and 
flesh during difl^erent seasons of the year, must 
furnish wool of more uniform strength, and 
therefore less subject to waste in the difl[erent 
processes of the manufacture/'^ 

It farther appears from Dr. Parry's Letter to 
the Bath Society, that in the last instance the 
sheep producing the prize wool were kept in excel- 
lent^order for a full twelvemonth before shearing, 
having been fed in the respective seasons not 
only with grass and hay, but with vetches, 
clover, cabbages, potatoes, linseed, and oil cake ; 
and some judgment, (he adds) may be formed 
as to their healthiness, when it is known, that 
from the tinue of ramming in September, to that 
6f shearing in June following, out of 102 ewes 
only three died, two of which were killed by 
scouring, after having gorged themselves with 
boiled potatoes mixed with salt, which being 

new 

* Gommunicationt to the Board of Agriculture, VoL r« 
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new to the flock, much affected those even 
which recovered.* 

, But to return to the preceding facts. They are of 
considerable importance to the practical farmer, 
InaiSihuch as they evince the state of perfection 
to which the Anglo-Merinos have been brought 
in respect to wool, the comparative value of which 
with that of other breeds; is next to be considered. 

From an account procured by Lord Somer- 
ville, at the request of Dr. Parry, from Arthur 
Young, Esq. the following appears to be the 
average weight of the fleece relatively to the 
living weight of an ewe in tolerable flesh, of the 
respective breeds rf 

. Lincoln fleece . . 8{ living ewe 440 
New Leicester . . 7 . . . , 130 
South-Down ... 3 • • . 125 

To 



* Bath Papers, Vol. id. p. 165. 
i Dr. Parry*a Fagto, p. 44. 



To which Dr. Parfy adds, 

lbs. Oa. 

Rydand 1| Living ewe 60 

Merino-Ryeland (washed) 4 .... 60 

Whence it appears^ that the wool is to the 
livijag weight. 



lb. 


lbs. 


In the T^incoln as 1 to 


161 


New Leicester - 1 to 


18X 


South-Down - 1 to 


411 


Ry eland - 1 to 


3^ 

■ 


Merino-Ryeland - 1 to 


1^ 



And the value of the wool (in 1800), 

lb, s. d. s. d» 

Lincolnshire . . 8| at 8| per lb. is 6 OJ 

New Leicester ,7 -0 8I...51} 

South-Down . . 3 - 1 10 ... 5 6 

Ryeland . . . . 1| ■ 2 4 ...41 

Merim^-Ryeland. . ^ jo* . . . 12 9 
(unwashed) > 

In 

* Compared with the then price of Spanish Befina> this 
Merino-Ryeland wool might fairly have been reckoned at 
Ss. lid* per lb.— Dr. Parr/s Facts, p. 45. 



• ' -Inrpsiler to shew the , difierenuce;^£. value istill 

-■--TIC- .... .*, <•*. , . \ .■. ^,. 

more clearly^ the Doctor then states the value of 
the wool of each different breed proportionabljr 
to one given living weight of carcase. If we 
bring them all to 140 lbs. the stated weight of 
the Lincoln, then the account will stand as fol- 
lows : 

Annual Produce of wool on li^Olbs. of living weight. 

cC • Sm Urn 

In the Lincoln breed .... 6 Of 

New Leicester, about 5 6 

South-Down 6 H 

Ryeland 9 6i 

Merino-Ryeland ... 1 9 9 

Hence it appears, that the Merino-Ryeland 
bre^ carries more than three times the value of 
wool on the same living weight of carcase that 
its Rjreland ancestor does ; almost five times as 
much as the South-Down and Lincoln; and 
nearly five and a half times as much as the New 
Leicester.* 

The value of the Anglo-Merino breed is far- 
ther shewn by the following account, extracted 
from a communication of Edward Sheppard, Esq. 

of 



* Dr. Parry's Facts, p. 46. 
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BiamrfactuJw^ afnd great Merio6 jMn^nicfttir,. *6 
Sir John Sindair. Mr. Sheppard remark^ thitt 
the weight dT th^ Ryeland Seede was increased 
cme half by the first cross with the SpamaHrd. 
In I805» his minced <fock> amociatiiig ta 9S6» 
averaged upwards of 3 lbs. each fleece (wasbdl 
0a the sheep's back) producing^ at the then low 
price of wool, the sum of ^676. 1. 0^ Tbus^ 
986 fleeces, weighing 3,033 lbs. averaged nearly 
As. 6d. per lb.* 

It will be perceived by the reader, that the 
foregoing calculations, as well as the preceding 
£Eu;ts, apply exclusively to the Anglo-Merinos 
of the Rydand cross. In the f(^lowing state- 
ment of the return of wo<d per acre, published 
liy Lord Sdmervilte, in 1803, is shewn the com* 
parative value of the South-Down, ds well as, the 
Ryeland admixtures, of the first cross, with the 
fleece of the parent stock : and from ^his state- 
ment may also be collected some idea of the 
value of the South- Down, and Rydand crosses, 
in relation to each other. 

* CoDunimications to the Board of Agricidtare, VoLxu 
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Wool Produce per Acre. 

South-Down store ewes, at Slbs. a fleece, and 
at U. lOd. per lb. will pay 5s. 6d. per 
fleece ; which, at 61, sheep per acre, in good 
upland pasture for seven mondis, and five 
months in turnips at the rate of 14 or 15 
per acre, will pay per acre, 1/. ISs, or 2 

Ryeland ditto, at 2Hbs. each fleece, and at 
£9. td. per lb. untrinded, will pay As. IC^. 
per fleece: and 9 sheep per acre, turnips 
in the same proportion as above, will pay 
per acre .23 lOl 

South-Down and Merino ewes, of the half- 
blood, at 4lbs. a fleece, clean washed, and 
at Ss. per lb. will amount to Its. each 
fleece ; and 7^ sheep per acre, with turnips 
for winter keep, will pay per acre • • • 4 10 O 

Merino-Ryeland ditto, half-blood, at Sjbs. 
per fleece, and 3s. 9d. per lb. will pay 
\0s. 5i^. each fleece, and 10 sheep per 
acre, with turnips in proportion as aboti^, 
will amount to 5211* 



€€ 



Doubts 



* In the original work, from which this calculation is 
extracted, this amount is given at ,£6: lOf. Sd. which 
is evidently an error of the press, as will be perceived 
by the reader on calculating the produce of 10 sheq^^ as 
stated per acre, at lOf. S\d. each fleece. 
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" Doubts (says his Lordship) have arisen as to 
the possibility of any return, such as this, to be 
had from wool. What then will be said of the 
pure Merinos? Why, that their fleeces have 
never been sold at less than one guinea each; 
that the weight averages more than 6 lbs. each, 
in the yolk; that on the above allowance of 
pasture for seven months, and turnips in aid 
of that pasture, the return shall be 10 guineas 
per acre.*" 

In the account quoted of Mr. ToUeti's pure 
Merinos, in a preceding page,f it is shewn that 
his flock averaged in 1804, 6 lbs. 6oz. each, of 
wool in the yolk, which sold for 3s. lid. per 
lb. through all the sorts. Dr. Parry informs us 
that his Merino-Ryelands averaged in 1806, up- 
wards of 5 lbs. each in the yolk, worth 3s. 9d. 
a lb. J An instance has already been adduced 
in page 58 of this Treatise, of ten of the Doc- 
tor's 



♦ Lord Somerville*s Facts, p. 59. 

+ Vide page 17. 

t Communications to Board of Agriculture, vql. 5, pp.446* 
451, 537. 
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tor's ratnsi sold W - Mri Birkbeck; of Wanbo^ 
roughs yielding n^kAy 9i\hs. eBJCh. ^ Thett«wft- 
ed wool of the Kiilg's flock has been stated^ on 
the authority of Sir Joi^ph Bailksi to ^^6 
sold at not less than 45*. '6^. per ib> »^t 

• :, : . I'. :■...■■ . . -,: .- • . 

* • ■ 

' Novr these factSi in addition to what I have 
before quOtedy are too obvious to n^ed any com- 
ment. The increased profit tp be derived from 
the Wool produce of a Merino, or Anglo*Meri- 
no flock, is indisputably demonstrated. 

It is to be observed that^ the preceding calqu- 
lations were all made wheh the price of wool 
was tolerably steady. What estimate then may 
we form of the present value of a Merino 
flock, now that the price of imported wool 
is nearly treble its value in 1808,f and 

G no 



♦ Vide page 33 of the trcitisc. 

« 

t The following prices 6f imported Spanidh wool are ex- 
tracted from the New London Price Current, published by 

. ^ Mr. 



"•• " • >*~ ^»-. »K ■■ . ^ j)m ^. ^aa«i<»<^ 



np iqtmie^iatQ ^robibilitj of its returning tp 
ijtp ^<^ Jeyel ? T|ie importanpff qf the si^bj^pt 
fMipot b? too strongly imprepse^ on tl^e 
ipifl4 of tl^e public. At po fonder period of oui 
history could file Merino \^vi^ of s^efip be 
adopted in this country with so ample a pros- 
petst of remaoeration as at the present moment. 
It will be in the recoUection of tb.q reader, that 
fMd Bonaparte's personal entr^ce into Spaiut 
one of his first measures was to ord^^r the re? 
moval of 3^000,000 of sheep into France. Now 
the gross number possessed by the Spaniards, 
was never estimated at more than um millions,* 



|Ir« Johp Arch^ Gapel Coijrt, peftr 4ie ^j$l l^Utn^ef qf 
the unckr-4];i^n^0Ded dates ; — 

July If 180a 

f i. d, «. d. 

Leonesa wool .. 6 7 to 6 9 per lb. 

Segovia .... 5 6 to 6 6 

Jun^ 16, 1809. 
Leonesa .... 16 to 2d 
%«9ri» . . . , 1| Q t^ 18 

« YidepageSO of this Treatiieb 
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wHich, wb€n we CQnsideir the h^vpc an^ devasf^ 
^t^pn m^ by ^ Fr^nch^ iii afcl4iti(m to the 
two millions sent out of the country > may there^ 
&re he con0i4ered without exs^g^ration as heiiig 
reduced to half the original number. Even if 
the French could be expelled Spain to-morrow# 
the supply of wool that we should receive from 
theuoe^ updeiT the preceding circuni^tances^ 
must, of necessity^ for some years to come, be 
very inadequate to supply our demands. 

Hitherto I have considered the subject solely 
as it respects the acquisition of a superior qua- 
lity and increased quantity of wool. I shall 
now proceed to consider the carcase of the 
Merino ;^nd Anglp-Merino sheep, and I have 
great reason to think that the instances I shall 
produce of the amelioration already effected in 
this point, are such as will induce every candid 
and considerate person to believe, that as much 
improvement may be made in the carcase, by 
attentive breeders, as has already been atchieved 
as to wool. The following account of experi- 
ments made by Morris Birkbeck, Esq. of Wan- 
borough, near Guildford, Surrey, will prove to 
the reader that the advantages of a fine fleece 

G2 are 
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are to be gained without any sacrifice of such 
properties, peculiar to our native breeds, as it is 
the wish of the English breeder to preserve. 
Mr. Birkbeck's experiments have been conduct- 
ed on a large scale. He has, since the year 
1803, annually crossed a South-Down flock of 
6 or 700 ewes with Merino-Ryeland rams pur- 
chased from Dr. Parry, to whom he commu- 
nicated in 1807 the result of his experiments as 
follows : 

** The fleeces of the first cross (washed) are 
to the parent South-Downs, as 6 to 5 in weight, 
and as 3 to 2 in value per pound. 

Thus, 100 South-Down fleeces, Silbs. each, at 2s. • 25/. 
100 Erst cross 3 lbs. ... at 3«. . 45/. 

"r So much for wool, and were it not for the 
air of extravagance it might give my statement, 
I should add, that there is an evident improve- 
ment as to usefulness of form, and disposition to 
fatten, in a large proportion of individuals. I 
had the courage to exhibit at Lord Somerville's 
shew, in March last,* five ewe-hogs firom your 

rams, 

* This letter was written in 1807. 
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rams^.and the h<pnaur to bear away the pruze 
from all competitors, by the merit of carcase 
and fleece jointly. On the whole, I believe 
that the improvement of the wool may go on,, 
without detriment to the carcase, until we shall 
obtain a breed of sheep with Spanish fleeces 
and English constitutions, but .1; am also con- 
vinced that this must be the result of careful 
and judicious selection."^ 

Now it appears from this report, that in the 
wool produce of 100 South-Down sheep, froni 
ofie cross only with Merino Ryeland rams, there 
was «£20 increase of value, which is equal ta 
j£SO per cent, profit ; and that too on a carcasCy. 
which, instead of being deteriorated, was for the 
most part improved by the admixture.f It is 
highly gratifying to observe in this instance the 
great increase of value of wool from the Anglo^ 
Merino ram, without the intervention of eithei: 

the 



* Communications to the Board of Agriculture, vol. 5, 
p. 538. 

t Ibid 
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thi^ pure M^rifto fMa or «we, knd it edtifiltttft 
(though no cdlnfit&ation can be wanting; to thdM» 
acquainted irith his character) all that t)h 
Parry has ^eritten to prove that equals or eveti 
superior wobl^ is to be obtained on Anglo-Merino 
sheep^ with an improved shape and carcase^ thiA 
on the pure M^riho ; and that^ when obtiained^ 
it is no more tiecessary to refer to the pur6 Me* 
rino with a bad shape^ to keep tip the itfiprot^ 
state of the wool, than it is for the Newmarket 
breeders, who, by the Arabian cross, hare ac- 
quired such hors^ as Mask, Eclipse, Highflyer> 
&c. '&c. improved in size, bone, wind, and 
^veiy desirable quality by the crossing already 
made, to return to the Arabian, Barb, or Turk- 
iiih stallion. 

At Lord Somerville*s shew in March last, Mr. 
Birkbeck produced some very fine wethers (for 
Which he obtained one of his Lordship's pre^ 
miums) which, in point of shape and condition, 
quite astonished every one. They gave general 
satisfaction, and also weakened so much the pre- 
judices of somie gentlemen present, whb have 
to my knowledge been many years deeply en* 



Ifiit Ihey «sstH<Sd' mt th^ woal4 iisisiediatdy 
Wy Whai ttiey ^dttkl cIo with the Merin[<r. The 
puietiimknof thUs^ Wetli^ra will bi»ibiibd M Mh 
YottfigfA Attttals. Mr. B!l4:bedb, i« iittiwet t4 
il'li^R^ f trOiMMi^ HiM tdth tt sh<Mfrtiiite sihiSiei 
UtittSi aH Mldm-. ** As fkr a:s th6'^t>6i»itifietit HiA 
ptbc^eA ttttd^t- ittlf lUanag^tii^nt^ th6 intfd^ 
dttctidii' o^th& lilSerfAo ^ece app^t^ to hi eom* 
]^tibld taV^ rftf ^ ^a/tVi^ that i¥i h&i& besea 
iiicttiMbitfed td estfiiem in otir Engliidh flocks.*' 

I have heard that very fine wool has been pro- 

dttci^d^ and soAie tolerable carcases obtained, 

frdih i cross With the WiltshiM br^ed; and 1 

incline to that opinion, so far as I can foti^ any 

jtidgmeht from the specimen of a wether, be^ 

Ibnging to his Majesty, shewn at the laiit sslle ttt 

Kew, dnd at Lord ^lilerville^s spring shi^W, aSfkl 

froitt a few at my neighbour's, the Rev. Jam^ 

WilHs, of Sopl6y, which, th6ugh descended 

fi*dm a sitiall ram 6f mine, are v^ry large, aiid 

Vritl ht when fat, at least 20 lbs. per quarter. If 

any gentlemen, who have tried the above cross, 

01^ dhy other, find advantagei^ in them superior 

to what is sUted to aiis^ from the RyeiMd'br 

South 
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Sou^i-Dowir, I hopcith^y ittf)) finrour: t^fs PHiUift 
idth an «c<iotint of their experiments^ .It apt 
pe^rs by a letter in the >Agriicultural Mag9izii^ 
fot Matx^h last, that .Mr. Hose> > ^ m?^11 ,kn4^l^ 
Leice(3t^rshire breeder, has /had . tl;^ courage, t0 
make the eiq^riment in that coiuMy, .o^ crp^ng 
the Merino with the Lieice3ter ; ^di jthat M has 
declared his Merino-Dishley we^^h^rs . ff3ktli^e4 
more kindly than his pure PishleyB j^fjrthe^pjaj^ 
age in the same pasture^ and that they. prodmq^ 
as much wool a^ tbe.pisjdey^, an^ .9f,4P¥il>||f 
value. 

Since the introduotion of the Merino ;foF€#4 
into this countryj the /primary ^^j.eqt has h^t^ 
to multiply them^ and therefore the carcai^ has 
hitherto been only a secondary consideratipn. 

• 

It* has however already been remarked in the 
introductory chapter^ that Lord SomerviUe has 
much improved the shape of his flock. ^ I have 
3een several of his rams as well grown as n^ight 
€ven satiny Dishley breeders,* And if the 

tbrpatines^^ 



. ''^ In a new and enlarged edition of Lord SomerviUe's 
" Facts and Observations on Sheep, Woo), &c.'^ (published 

while 
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t|u«atine$B, 'or dew^p, which i^ often found in 
these $he^p) and which is merely a duplicature 
of the skin, be a fault. Lord Porchester, it is 
said, has (entirely got rid of it. Dr. Parry in- 
iormB us, that though he has bred indiscriminate- 
lj[, from : all his ewes, and universally preferred 
|;hase rams which had the finest fleeces, hji^ 
^hqep are in general much shorter in the leg9 
«nd ne|6k, rounder in the barrel, and wider in 
the Join, than is usual with the pure Merino.^ 
The ewes appeared to me when I saw them 
iibout three years since, to have yery much the 
^'iily ni . symmetry 
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while this sheet was passing through the press) his Lordship 
has favo:ured the puhHc with an elegant engraving of his 
'celel)rated rani/ whose symmetry of shape cannot' fail to 
ckclte the' admiration if every hdhblder. I availmyself ^f 
tbi^ ojl^kiinit^ to apprise the reader that the refercQO^ 
wbich.aremadi^ in this Treatise to >*is Lordship's "Facts and 
,pi?P(erv^ns^'',j apply to the first^ j^dition of that work, jjuh- 
Uahed in 180a It is necessary to bear this in recollection, 
as the pages of the two editions do not answer, m conse- 
quence of the enlargement of the present 

' - ' .... 

♦ Communications to Board of Agriculture, vol. 5, p. 467. 
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^^metry of a R;fdahd flock, atid ft6iA theif 
VdVet faces, denoting the superior qvelity of 
fheir wool, were beautiful. 

ItL respect to shape, let ui hdW^vier cidnsidi^ 
Ifibre fully its importance ; and this Consideiratidik 
lilrill also lead us to a comparison of the mentis 
«f the Merino ynth the Dishley breed. '* The 
<i^pa6ity 6f quick growth and early fatneis (it 
i» observed by Dr. Parry) is generg^y s\kp^ 
{rosed to be connected with particular crrcmA-^ 
ilttTVdes of form and proportion^ These cireutti^ 
&tail6es Mr. Cline, in a paper addressed to this 
Board, has attempted to explain on phisiological, 
and, as it appears to me, just principles. He 
sets out with considering the external form 6f 
$h(e aijiimai as being of consequence, only as it 
16 indicative of the internal structure. The 
power of converting food into flesh chiefly de*- 
pehds on the relative size of the lungs, which 
must be proportioned to the mean circumfe!i^ticfe 
of the chest of a given form, which should b'6 
as nearly as possible circular. This structure 
will necessarily influence the distance between 

the 
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tlie shf(nlkkl^blade8 and fore-thighs^ pr^ducin^ 
a broad chest. The pelvis in the femaie shoidd 
be wide and deep for the purposes of easy gesta- 
tion and ladbour^ and therefore for the ptcAkC' 
tioa of soQUd and healthy offspring. Oil the 
bnsadth of the pelvis will de|)end that of the 
loin and the goodness of the hind quarter, which 
comprizes the size and distance of the hinder 
thighs. From these pointi^ must arise a straight 
back and large barrd, which regidate the di* 
mensions of the stomach and , intestines^ and 
therefore the power of tkking fobd. Larg^ 
bones .are not a si^ of strength^ but ratber 
connected with a sort of ricketty disposiddny 
which always implies weakness, and ail incafitt^ 
city of nutrition ; besides which, they are not 
the food of man. The smaller, thbtdbre, tley 
art, the better. This principle strongly a|ipli^ 
to the heiad, which, when large, endafngers the 
ewe at the birth. Homed heisuii^ are mneil 
heavier than those which are homiess^r "Lcmg 
legs are only an excess of offied, and requtve m 
proportionable length of neck, in order to per- 
mit the animal to feed. Muscles constitute 
what is commonly called lean, and are the in- 

strttmeatg 
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stmmeDts of, motion. They should therefore be 
foil and lieur^."^ 

All these points are so far united in the Dish- 
ley sheep^ that as a creature to fatten quickly 
he is unrivalled ; but at the same time his early 
pipneness to obesity unfits him for obtaining a 
large proportion of well-flavoured muscular sub- 
stance. The fat on the loin in this breed being 
to the lean as 5, and sometiipes as 6 to L For 
vhat iJien (asks Dr. Parry) is a perfect Leicester 
edieep fit?. On rich land he is calculated at an 
early age to produce for eating that which can- 
not be eati^n^ but which is good for the manu- 
Picture of soap and candles.f 

The Dishley sheep is naturally of an indo- 
lent disposition: any fence confines him: he 
moves for fi>od to a short distance all around 
him^ soon satiates himself^ and then lies down to 
rest. . His whole object, and the very end of 
his existence, is to fill his bdly ; and therefore, 

firom 
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* Communications to the Board of Agriculture, vol. v. 
p. 462. 
^ f Ibid.»p. 466, 



* Cammunications to the Board of A^cafture^ vol. v. 
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from his habits and make^ he requires rich, lux- 
uriant herbage. Placed oh poor or moderate 
keep, where a bellyful! is only to be obtained 
by exercise, these sheep starve, while, on the 
contrary, the Ryeland or South-Down will 
keep themselves in tolerable condition. The 
Disbley breed is therefore, comparatively, un- 
fit for nearly half the pasture land in Great 

Britain.* ^ 

\' 

Here then is a striking instance of the supe- 
riority of the Merino breed and its admixtures 
over the Dishley, as the former will keep them- 
selves in good condition on moderate pasture, 
and yield a very considerable profit by their 
fleeces. In this respect great advantages may 
be derived from keeping a dry flock. 

- Most of my neighbours who have Merino 
flocks as well as myself, and have been attentive 
only to the improvement of our wool, and in- 
creasing our stock to cross, have in general sold 

off 
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off all our wether lambs. One gei^UemAn,* n 
neighbour and friend of mine^ who k?eps ^ dry 
j3oQk> has about 150 Anglo-Merino wether^, the 
greatest part of which are, both in point of shape 
qmd carcase^ equal if not superior to any South<< 
Down flock I have ever seen ; and the individuals 
of this flock are chiefly of the second cross, or 
three quarters Merino, and some of the fourth 
cross, and of my breed. I have also myself about 
150 'wethers, all two-toothed or hogs, i. e. lambs 
of l^t year, which are in general very handsome, 
though still higher bred than the last mentioned 
flock. Both flocks have this winter lived ex* 
tremely hard: mine have certainly never fed 
upon land worth on an average more than ten 
shillings per |i,cre> ^nd have h^ very little hay 
or turnips. 

A striking peculiarity in favour of the Anglo- 
Merinos is, that the wethers generally exceed 
at maturity the size of either the Merino sire or 
Ry^land dam. A Ryeland ewe seldom exceeds 

15 lbs. 
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m\>s. per quarter^ or the pure Merinp ram 
16 }))§.; bpt the majority of these wethers, bred 
ppon tolerable land, will, I have no doubt, pro- 
il]9ce when fat from 17 to ^Olbs. per quarter, 
^d several very much more. They have fi 
great c^sposi^ion to fatten, and will doubtless, 
wl>en l^etter jcnown, be great favourites with the 
butchers, from their habit of producing much 
inside fat i which propensity, with their shape^ 
I qonceiye they take in a great degree from the 
{lyelfiqd dam, though the pure Merino ram, 
as far as I can find from those who have killed 
them, or I can judge from several specimens 
which I s?iw this year, which were killed by 
X,«Qrd $pmerviUe for his public dinner, is pot 
without great claims on this score. The kid- 
ft^ys qf all these were well covered, and the 
quantity Qf rough fat very considerable. I was 
much gratified in seeing the carcases of thesf 
9b@QP> for while the pure Merinos remain at the 
)i)gh price they now bring, it is not probable 
many will be slaughtered for some years to 
pome* Pr. Parry appears decidedly of opinion 
tihf^ the Anglo-Merinos take their shape and 
rf\^i rel^tef tp tb? car^^^w* chiefly from the ewe> 

and 
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and the properties of the skin suid fleece from 
the ram. In confirmation of my opinion afs 
to their tendency to produce internal fat, I 
dbiserve Mr. Toilet states, that a half-bred Me- 
rino wether, weighing 18$ lbs. per quarter, prd* 
duced lis I lbs. rough fat; and that while hiil 
best South-Down wether weighed 22$ lbs. per 
quarter, and had 18 lbs. of rough fat, a Merino- 
Ryeland wether of the same age, of the firtl 
cross, fed with the former from a lamb, weighed 
27lbs. per quarter, and had 23 lbs. of rough 
fat. 

It is a point which has been very much dis- 
puted, whether most profit is to be derived by 
the farmer and grazier on a small or a large ani- 
mal of the same species. It appears to me that 
the weight of argument is much in favour of the 
former, as will be exemplified presently in re- 
spect to the Ryeland sheep ; but as the discus- 
sion at large of such a subject is unconnected 
with my present object, I shall merely observe 
here, that the Merino-Ryeland wether comes to 
a weight always equal, and in geneiral superior, 
to the pure- South-Ddwn equally kept. It fs 
^ mentioned 
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mentioned in the letter last alluded to, that 9 
Merino-Ryeland wether of the first cross, three 
years old, bred by Mr. Toilet, and presented 
by him to Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, and killed at 
the last Holkham sheep-shearing, produced 
33 lbs. per quarter. . , .^ 



*t •. • 



From what has already been stated, it is evi- 
dent that the Anglo-Merinos possess a disposi- 
tion to fatten, equal to that of their pure Eng- 
lish ancestors : and as it has been ascertained 
by experiment that our native South-Downs are 
as profitable to the farmer for general purposes 
as the Dishleys, it follows that in this respect 
the Anglo-Merino breed, of the South-Down 
cross, as much exceeds the Dishley, as it does 
the South-Down firom which it is descended. 

In respect to the comparative merits of the 
South-Down and Dishley breeds, it may be ne- 
cessary to enter into the subject somewhat more 
fully. On some particular, strong, deep soils, 
the Dishleys may be the most profitable oif the 
two; but the following result of experiments 
made in the West of England proves decidedly 

H the 
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the superiority of the South-Downs. These ex- 
periments, made by Mr. Billingsley and the 
late Marquis of Bath, are detailed in the Bath 
Society's Papers, vol. vii, p. 352, and vol. viii. 
p, 371. Mr. Billingsley's experiment was tried 
on six sorts of sheep, the relative superiority of 
which is thus classed by Mr. B. 

First, South-Down, or Mendip, 
Then Dorset, 

Gloucester, 

Leicester, 
And lastly, Wilts. 

These sheep were all two-toothed wethers, 
about a year and three quarters old, when sent 
to Mr. Billingsley in January, and killed the 
December following. After having given an 
exact account of the quantity of food consumed 
by each breed, Mr. Billingsley reports as fol^ 
lows : 



" Uninfluenced and unbitussed, I waited with 
anxiety the result of Ian experiment which I 
considered as fraught with consequences of the 

firs 
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first importance to the breeding counties of this 
kingdom, and if it has not been so conclusive 
as might have been wished, no blame is, I trust, 
imputable to me. I cannot agree in opinion 
with the gentlemen to whom the examination of 
my sheep experiment was committed. If I re- 
collect right, they gave the preference to the 
South-Downs, and after them to the others in 
the following order, viz. Gloucester, Leicester, 
Mendip, Wihs, and Dorset. Now it appears to 
me, from the nett produce, and also from the 
quantity of food consumed, that either the 
South-Down or the Mendip should take the 
precedence, and that they should rank, as stated 
before, South-Down or Mendip first, Wilts last. 
The difference in the value of the skin and fat 
is not sufficient to alter this conclusion. At 
first view the Gloucester appear to produce 
most profit; but when it is considered they ate 
nearly one quarter more food than the Mendip, 
and one eighth more than the Dorset, such an 
inference would be erroneous. To the nett 
profit should be added 4 or 5s. per head for ma- 
nure, as they were regularly folded. I think 
the long wool was over-rated in comparison with 

H2 thQ 
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the short. The result of the experiment was 
not so favourable to the Leicester as at the com- 
mencement I thought it would be. They were 
sent in high condition, and had from their ap- 
pearance been extremely well kept. The 
change of food and climate appeared to affect 
them more than the other sorts; and though 
they were fed with hay of prime quality, and 
turnips perfectly sound and sweet, they inva- 
riably lost weight the first four months, nor did 
they in the subsequent summer months exhibit 
any great progressive improvement, as the 
statement plainly shews. One, indeed, was un- 
healthy, and had when killed a defect in his 
lungs, for which some allowance should be 
made. 

*' The Gloucester, or Cotswold sheep, appeared 
to be the offspring of a cross with the new Lei- 
cester, and consequently approaching very 
nearly to the same species, only in a larger 
frame. They consumed more food, grew more, 
and seemed to be a hardy useful sheep. 

" The Wiltshire were a tall, bony, thin-car- 
cased 
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teased sheep, fit to walk two or three miles to a 
fold, and to be kept till three or four years old, 
for the purpose of manuring a Down farm. 
They ate ravenously, increased greatly in size 
and weight, but did not fatten. 

** The Dorset, the South-Down, and the Men- 
dip approach nearly to an equality in point of 
profit, and may be considered as valuable sorts 
both to the breeder and grazier ; but were I to 
take my choice of a flock calculated to endure 
severity of climate and scantiness 6f pasture, I 
should prefer either the South-Dowii or the best 
sort of native Mendip ; and in this idea I am 
justified by observations made in the course of 
this experiment. In the winter season, when 
the Leicester, the Cotswold, the Dorset, and the 
Wilts were unceasingly devouring hay and tur- 
nips, the South-Down and Mendip were tra- 
versing the field in search of the scanty pittance 
of grass then to be found -, and I verily think 
that their wintering was not worth so much as 
the others by three or four shillings a head. 

";RiBlIUNGSLEY.'*. 
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In the other experiment, made by the late 
Marquis pf Bath, the most profitable breed of 
the six appears also to have been the South- 
Down, then the Mendip, Cotswold, Wilts, Lei- 
cester, and Dorset. On this subject Dr, Parry 
says, ^* From a manuscript paper given me by 
Mr. Davis,* who conducted this experiment, I 
have it in my power to add, that the Ryeland 
sheep, xvliich he also brought into competition^ beat 
all the other sorts; but that no mention was 
made of them in the report presented to the 
Bath Society, because they were not specified 
in the pr^mium."+ 

After this very satisfactory account of the 
Ryeland sheep, instead of being surprised at, or 
unwilling to believe the favourable accounts 
given of their Anglo-Merino descendants, it 
appears to me it would be very extraordinary 
they should prove otherwise than they have 

done» 
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* Agent to the late Maniuis of Bath. A gentleman of 
e utmost respectability, and well known in the agricultural 
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done. The following particulars will evince 
their hardiness and adaption to the purposes of 
folding. 

Colonel Mitford, of Exbury-house, near Beau- 
lieu^ and Colonel Serle, of Chil worth-lodge, near 
Southampton^ have for several years crossed the 
Ryeland ew^es v^rith Merino rams, to a very con- 
siderable extent, and have now both of them 
large and beautiful Anglo-Merino flocks, which 
have been constantly worked very hard in the 
fold with great success, though they have 
lived in general extremely hard, and been occa- 
sionally depastured upon the commons in the 
neighbourhood of the New Forest. To their 
hardiness and excellence I have been repeatedly 
an eye witness, and as I do not fold my own, 
I take the liberty of mentioning these flocks, 
which I have no doubt any gentleman is at 
liberty to see; and also that of Colonel Conyng^ 
hame, of Maltshanger, near Basingstoke; the 
following extracts from whose letters will be 
found to corroborate what has been already ad- 
vanced on the subject. The Colonel's first let- 
ter was written to me about the time of the last 

meeting 
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meeting of the Christchiirch Agricultural So- 
ciety of which he is a member in answer to 
some questions I had asked him, and is dated^ 

'^ Maltshangefj near Basingstoke, 
9d Nov, 1808. 

** I have not yet received the Merinos my 
friend Sir Thomas Dyer was so good as to say 
he could procure for me. In the present state 
of S|)ain, and the difficulty of obtaining a pas- 
sage for the sheep^ it is no easy matter to get 
them over. 

" I never had an idea of changing my flock 
of Ryeland-MeHnos, as they continue to an$wer 

, • • • r t ■ » 

my most isanguine expectations. I have now, 
ihcluding the ladt fall of Iambs, about 18 score 
half-bred, or the first cross. My half-bred ewe 
tegs are this season^ for the first time, put io the 
Merino rams, by which I hope to procure five 
of six score three-quarters bred next spring. I 
do not allow my ewes to be put to the ram till 
they are a year and a half old^ as I think it ruins 
the animal to allow them to produce at an 
earlier age^ and the offspring frequently dies, 

or 
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01 is puny. Thus every cross takes me two 
years. 

'^ I have, including my old Ryeland ewes, 
which I am now fatting off, and no longer 
breeding from, near 500 sheep, all upon tur-' 
nips. I have sold all my wool, and at such 
prices as to leave no doubt of the profit to be 
derived from a Merino flock over oR others. 

s. d. 
My Ryeland ewes' fleeces, at . 2 4 per lb.* 

Ryeland Merinos, first cros^ 3 3 

Lambs' clippings ... 1 6 

And an odd lot, cut firom Dorset 
ewes, South-Down wethers, 
and horned wethers ... 1 3 

" The Ryeland-Merinos weighed S| lbs. eacfi 
fleece, one with another. The whole was wash- 
ed on the sheep's backs, with peculiar care. 
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* These prices, it will be perceived by the date of the 
Colonel's letter, were some time before the late advance on 
wool. 
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" The whole of my flock, (those fatting ex-' 
cepted) lambs and all, go regularly to fold, 
winter ancl summer, upon the fallows. They 
stand their work as well as any South-Down 
flock whatever; and confessedly by all my 
neighbours no sheep live harder, or are more 
healthy. The loss I have experienced by ca- 
sualties, is very trifling, and infinitely less than 
that generally the case in the neighbouring 
Pocks, in proportion to numbers." 

The second letter Colonel Conynghame fa- 
voured me. with, is dated 13th May 1809, and 
states, 

** I have the pleasure to acknowledge the re-i 
ceipt of your letter, and am happy to have it in 
my power to assure you that my Anglo-Merino 
sheep continue every way to improve, and 
thrive upon this soil. My management of them 
is exactly the same as I mentioned to you in 
my letter of November last, and they have stood 
all the bad weather of last winter and spring, 
better than any of the neighbouring flocks. I 
have now about 100 lambs of the second cross 

(2. e. 
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(i\ e. three-quarters bred) and they promise to 
carry wool of a very superior quality. Every 
step made with the Merino rams^ shews that 
there is no doubt but that wool may be grown 
in this country, by several continued crosses of 
the Merino ram, equal to that generally imported 
from Spain. As yet mine is the only Merino 
flock in this part of the country, but several 
farmers begin to see the profit to be derived from 
the Merino cross. I have had many .enquiries 
made this year for full blood, and well«bred rams 
to cross upon their South-Down ewes next Mi- 
chaelmas^ and I have no doubt but that in 
a very few years the Anglo-Merino breeds will 
supersede every other breed of sh^ep in this 
part of the country, a circumstance most de*^ 
sirable for the community at large, in my opi- 
nion, from the money which will be diffused 
through the country, instead of being sent out 
of it for fine wools. I am happy to learn you 
mean to communicate to the public, through 
the medium of the press, the valuable informa- 
tion you must have obtained respecting Merino 
sheep, from your extensive practice as a breeder, 
and I trust it will be appreciated as it ought 
to be/' 

Charles 



Charles J^nkinson, Esq. M. P, of Beech 
House^ nepir Christchurch, a neighbour of mine, 
has also a very valuable flock, and several of the 
pure blood,. Jn the beginning of April last, on 
going with another gentleman to look at his 
flock, which were finishing his turnips, we were 
astonished to firid amongst his tegs (or hogs ai^ 
they are often .called) a number'bf horned sheep, 
looking miserably ragged and starved. On 
sending* fo¥' his bailifl^. We • found that having 
npiore tumijis this season than his master'^ flock 
could consunie, he had taken in 40 ^We-hogs of 
the DcMTsetshire breed, to keep, froM Michaelmas 
tli Lady-daiyi at 8^. Jier head; or ^8L per score; 
the usoal^ pricfe this last year. Oh oiir returning 
againto the fold with the bailiff, and tnly stating 
that* I had never seen such a set bf wTetchiedt>b^ 
jiects as they were, compared with his master's 
own hogs, and that I would not have them to^ 
pay. for their keep, he assured me (and he is a 
mah of character) that thefy had fhred in every 
respect the same as Mr^ Jenkinson^i9 Merino and 
lit Anglo-Merino tegs ; aiid had riin with th^m from 

the time they dame to his farm at Michaelmas. 
There were two LeicesfterShire hogs also in the 
same fold, looking but little better than the 

Dorsets, 



Dorsets; while on minute examination^ we 
found the whole of the Merinos and Anglo-Me- 
rinos in good healthy and not one broken fle^ece 
amongst them. . 

. I will npt atteippt to give stronger or more in- 
stances of the health and hardiness of Anglo* 
Merinos than the foregoing ; nor can I give a 
fairer challenge to investigation than by naming 
the flocks of the four gentlemen I have men- 
tioned^ all of whose seats and farms are on high 
and exposed situations^ beautiful and delightful 
for every other purpose, but that of folduotg 
sheep in winter; and the Und about them is in 
general such as has nevjcr, till withi^ tbe;se few 
years, been used for sheep, or thought capably 
of carrying them. 

. When the fleeces of the Merino, and high- 
bred Anglo-Merinos are examined> it will he 
found froxU the fine and close, texture of jthe 
wool, that there is a wonderfiil capacity of xe-? 
sisting> the bad effects of ■ the jUipst severe ^^a- 
ther. The extreme eiuddtioo;; from: this body 
yidds an oily, yolky moisture, at the interior of 

the 
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the fleece, which, as it approaches the outsidef/ 
mixes with soil and dirt, and forms a sort of 
coat of mail equally impregnable by rain, or 
cold winds. I trust, after what has been shewn, 
we shall never hear more of the delicate con- 
stitutions and the tenderness of this sort of sheep. 
It remains now to consider them in another, and 
most important, respect. 

Every person well acquainted with Merinor 
sheep, speaks of the excellence of the mut- 
ton I and I have never yet met with any indi- 
viduals who have really tasted it, or that of any 
of the Anglo-Merinos, who are not of the 
same opinion. Yet that persons foiled and 
defeated in every other attack made upon 
them, may be base and weak enough to make 
some attempts to decry them in this respect, it is 
not unnatural to suppose ; but truth and justice, 
though slow, are sure at length to prevail, and 
the effect will ultimately be, as it has been in 
other instances, that by raising the curiosity of 
the public, and inducing persons who would not 
otherwise have thought about the matter, to make 

the 
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the experiment of tasting it, such opposition will 
Certainly defeat its own purpose, and bring the 
mutton into the estimation it deserves. How 
any idea should get credit that this mutton was 
not good, or why it should be otherwise, I 
cannot imagine. We have hitherto always 
reckoned, and found, that the finest and short- 
est wooUed English sheep have prpduced the 
best mutton. The inference might therefore 
naturally be expected to correspond, as it does, 
with the fact, that the finest woolled sheep of 
all would produce the finest and best mutton, 
which is so much the case in respect to Merinos, 
that I have known it preferred to venison. 

The testimony of Sir Joseph Banks, as to the 
excellence of the Merino mutton of the King's 
flock, ha^ already been adduced in the preced- 
ing chapter. Lord Somerville observes, ** Whe- 
ther as an article of food for those who are ro- 
bust, or those who are delicate^ even at the 
early age of 18 months, when mutton is usually 
thought indifferent, it is nutritious and exqui- 
site in flavour. There is a firmness in the spine 
fats a richness and deep colour in the gravy; 

and 
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and a fine texture and tende^ess in the grain^ 
which must conunand customers^ and ensure to 
this breed the good will of butchers^ wherever 
they may be situated."* 

Mr. Sheppard, in his letter to Sir John Sin- 
clair, in Dec^fltiber 1800, concludes as follows, 
** I last w^ek sold half d. score six-toothed we- 
thers, of the first cross, to. the butcher, fatted 
on grass and hay, for <jC22. 15^. exclusive of 
their wool. I cut 5i lbs. of wool in the grease, 
from one sheep, which When cl^an scoured, 
.produced 3i lbs, well worth Ss. per lb. The 
other fleeces .averaged rather less^; This great 
growth since the last shear time, I attribute to 
the fatness ai^d size of the sheep, which weighed 
2 1 lbs. pel? quarter. The rest averaged 1 9 lbs. per 
quarter. The whole value of carcase and wool 
exceeding <6Q^* exclusive of 15s,. the value of the 
Is^t fleecy, at shear time. / readily obtained a 
penny a pound mot/e than the market price, on 
account of the beauty of the meat, and its 

great 
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great fatness i andl must notiOmii; thetestimo* 
ny of both amateuri^ and adversaries to the mild* 
ness and iexceUency of ^he miitton/^^ 

Oae butcher in JBond-street has thought pro- 
per (to «find &ult with this meat, and it is re- 
ported^luts said it is no better thaik .carrion, and 
inferior ifto oilier mutton 3d. per lb. If any of 
the fodregoing or following assertions of some of 
thejamt respectable charaoters in England, are 
entitled to any credit, thil; man must bavebeeti 
-racy runfoii;un«te in what he has killed, or )he 
imilst^hare invented the story with some vefy 
onalignaqt . intent. . On this subji^ct, X.ord So* 
nier^ille, at his last public dinner^ according ;to 
4he iffKirts given of ins speech in tl^ daily .pa- 
>peD^ .expressed lumself as follows i 
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V 1 4j!ienei?al .dondosions aresnerar 'to ibe drawn 
•firom-indi vidua! cases,, apdadmitting the fiict that 
one ort wo sheep migl^t not have tumfd out weU, 
4his ,wai' cause £iMr further inquiries^ but notifor 

' I • universal 
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universal condemnation. An old ram may be 
very excellent inatton ; but I have yet to learn 
what the breed is which will produce it. It 
would be the excess of injustice to cry down 
one of the b6st breeds of sheep which we 
know on the surface of the earthy the South- 
Down, merely because they turn out sometimes 
• so yellow as to be unsaleable, except at reduced 
. pricesr It is well known that all the wethers 
which I have fed off for several years past, to 
.the amount of some hundreds, with, the excep* 
. tion of a few sent to London, have b^en -retail- 
ed at Taunton market pn my account, :and;on 
the average hiave produced one penny per pound 
.above the prices of other mutton^ : That, large 
as the supply was on each day, it' wa» bought up 
with an avidity that was remarkable, was gene- 
rally bespoke on the previous market-day, and 
was actually purchased on conunission, and "sent 
off by coaches to the adjacent counties, aa in- 
stance of preference that perhaps has rarely oc- 
curred before. This continued to be the prac- 
tice until the day my stock quitted the county. 
Some few have been sold in this city^ by Mr. 
Henry King, of Newgate-Market, whp)5e books 

wiU 
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will prove what the demand for it is ; and Messrs. 
Thomas Leybourne, Ganpent, &c. confirm 
that it is held in the highest estimation. The 
supply for this annual dinner was five sheep* 
but, for the two last seasons, when the mutton 
of the pure and unmixed Merino breed only 
^as served up* the demand for it has been 
such as to cause a request that the number 
of sheep might be increased to eight in place 
of five. The Duke of Bedford, with that 
liberality which marks every act of his life* 
knowing the effect produced by these misrepre* 
sentations, being in the breed of South-Downs* 
has (unsolicited by me) sent, together with a 
Merino sheep, which breed he keeps solely for 
the use of his own table* a note which I beg to 
read — 




'^ Wobum Abbey, Feb. S9; 
«* BfY DEAR LORD, 

" I HAVE to ask of you to excuse the 
liberty I have taken in sending you a wether of 
pure Merino blood, three years old, weight of 
the carcase 43 lbs. I am aware that there is no 

1 3 imall 
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small prejudice against this mutton, and from 
ho less authority than an eminent butcher in 
Bond-street, but from the little experience I 
have had froin the wethers I have killed here, I 
tan pronounce the mutton 'to have proved uni- 
formly good, and I have not the smallest doubt, 
that if you should think fit to feed any muttoh 
epicures with any part of this sheep, catling it 
Welch, dr Scotch, that it will be called excellent 
imuttdn. • 

" Bedford. 

" P. S. The sheep was killed yestefdayj*' 

" The Rt. Ron. Lord Somemlle^ 

■ ' I 
• . ■ 1 

Mr. Thompson, of Red-Hill Xodge, near 
Nottingham, remarks that ** those who conti- 
nue to rail against this mutton, have probably 
never tasted if ; for many persons, originally 
prepossessed against it, have acknowled^d their 
x)pinions to be groundless on trial. At3ath (says 
he) it is thought to approach the flavour of ven- 
ison more nearly than any other kind of mutton, 
and those, who lately tasted the wether slaugh- 
!teced ojXr my shearing-day, unanimously allowed 

the 
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the quality to be excellent" Whep the Ui6 
Marquis of Exeter died^ about 300 sheep^ pos-^ 
sensing various degree^ of Merino bloody were 
sold. Sevei:al of these fell at a clieap rate intx» 
the hands of Mr. Pollard^ a butcher, at Stam- 
ford, as few persons except Leicester and Lin- 
colnshire breeders attended the sale. *' The 
work of ^daughter now began (continues Mr. 
Thompson) and no sooner had the epicures of 
Stamford tasted this mutton and lamb^ than the 
destruction of every animal with Merino blood 
in his veinsji to be found in the neighboudiood, 
was resolved upon. . foUard said they proved 
ren^arkably well, and that the kidaey was all 
fat,"* 

From the aptitude of the Spanish race to fat^ 
ten, in an equal degree with any of our native 
hreedsj the admirers of fat men and fat muttqn 
may console thems^vesj if the Merino breed 
should prevail, that they may procure as large, 
%s fatji and^ to pay the least of it, as wellif 

flavoured 
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lld.roured meat, from the descendants of thiif 
breed, as the fine Leicestershire herbage has 
yet produced from any breed whatever, instead 
of deriving ** ovly a small quantity of lean Spa- 
nish mutton, in return for the immense quantity 
of herbage these sheep would consume ;" so 
that the alarmists will be in no danger of being 
called upon to ** resign their fat mutton, and 
their own fat into the bargain, and all for the 
sake of covering their lean sides, with a fine 
coat made of Spanish wool,"* as has been ' 
suggested. On the contrary, mutton epi- 
cures are sure to benefit by the introduction 
of these sheep, for though they have all the 
disposition to ripen, and come to the knifi^ 
as soon as any other breed, the fine wool-* 
cd wethers are likely to be kept till they are 
five or six years old, as their wool will abun-* 
dantly pay for their keep. I have killed a 
great many Anglo-Merinos myself, all of which 
have turned out to my most complete satis^ 
faction, and though I have frequently produced 

the 
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the mutton at my table to gentlemen by no 
means friendly to the breed, having inibibed all 
the prejudices usual against innovation, I have 
never met with one who did not allow that tha 
jnutton was e^ccellent 



CHAP 
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CHAP. IV. 



Containing some further arguments in favour of 
the introduction of Merino sheep ; with practi'^ 
cat remarks on the crossing and management 
of the Anglo^ Merinos ; on the proper time of 
putting ewes to the ram, the proper rams to 
be used s on the propriety of shearing lambs, 
and of housing sheep in bad weather, and at 
other times ; and on the effect food is supposed to 
have upon wool; shewing that no food, properly 
used, xvill affect it in any material degree. 

Having fully, and I trust satisfactorily, an- 
swered all the objections hitherto urged against 
the introduction of Spanish sheep, and the adop- 
tion of the Anglo-Merinos as a new breed ; and 
having proved that instead of their possessing 
tender constitutions, unsuited to our climate, 

they 
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they are strong and healthy, capable of endur* 
ing all climates, seasons, and every sort of 
treatment to which the hirrdiest of the English 
breeds has ever been subjected; that the wool, 
iaistead of degenerating, is improved on Englisb 
soil; and, under the care of English breeders, 
produced as fine and as fit for every purpose of 
manufacture as the finest pil^ from Spain ; that 
the Carcase, in poi^nt of shape, is improved,, and 
still improving ; dnd that, by the Ryeland and 
other improved crosses, a disposition to fatten 
and to come to early maturity is manifested, 
equal to our most admired breeds; and that 
their mutton is exquisite; it will now, I flatter 
myself, be admitted that the august promoter 
of their introduction and distribution, and the 
noblemen and gentlemen who with such zeal^ 
industry, and ability, have seconded his patriotic 
views, and whose names I have before recorded^^ 
have not been led away, a^ farmers and othem 
have been industriously taught to believe, ^ by 
enthusiastic notions, from which no good can 
result/ but have acted with the soundest judg« 

ment^ 
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menty and most prudential foresight^ caution, 
and consideration. And great must their grati- 
fication be, on finding what now incontestibly 
appears to be the fact^ that the subject to which 
patriotism alone first directed their attention, is 
likely not only to exceed their most sanguine 
expectations, but to prove a mine of wealth to 
tiie kingdom at large, and add to the comfort 
and advantage of every individual in it. The 
importance of the object is, I believe, now very 
generally admitted -, but if there are any who 
still doubt, or have not attended to the matter^ ' 
let them consider, as Mr. Thompson very pro- 
perly observes, that "the French government 
is paying close attention to the breed of Me- 
rino sheep, and is warmly encouraging superfine 
manu&ctures through every department of the 
vast territory under its controul. Even whlen a 
peace shall take place, we may reasonably sup- 
pose that France and her dependants, now con-' 
sisting of nearly a hundred million people, will 
have a preference on the part of Spain, and other 
continental powers^ and why may not this 'im- 
mense population, under the able guidance of a 

government 
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government bent on our humiliation^ consume 
all the superfine produce of the continent ? Not 
a yard of superfine cloth can be made but out 
of Spanish wool only, or of that produced 6y 
crossed breeds, brought to the same perfection 
by judicious perseverance. Nothing would, 
therefore, in the case just mentioned, remain 
for England but to obtain ' the precious article 
here and there, by outbidding her rivals in price. 
The consequence would be, that this extra price 
of the raw material would fall upon the manu- 
factured commodity, and forbid the possibility 
of British goods finding a profitable market, or 
being able to cope with those of France and her 
connexions. No such case could occur if we 
provided ourseWes with Spanish wool by growing 
it within our own shores. The period is there- 
fore probably at hand, when it will depend upon 
British farmers whether the British manufac- 
tures shall continue to maintain their proud 
pre-eminence, or shall dwindle into contempti- 
ble insignificance, bringing consequent distress 
upon thousands now employed in them. The 
individual advantage of the farmer, and the 

prosperity 
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prosperity of the nation at large, are equally- 
involved in the measure."* 

Whatever may be the issue of the present. 

convulsions in Spain, and even should they ter^ 

minate favourably for this country, surely there 

can be no reason why we should not make our** 

i selves, as far as possible, independent as a na* 

tion, for an article which employs so large a 
portion of our population, and forms so mate* 
rial a branch of our commerce. In calculating 
the advantages to the farmer, resulting /rom the 
Merino and Anglo-Merino sh^p, I do Qot con-^ 
sider any fancy prices gentlemen may obuse to 
put upon these breeds,^ while i^y are scjarce 
and dijfficult to obtain. I only , consider tha 
mere mutton and wool as such, and contend^ 
that reckoning the latter at a vqy moderate 
price, and the mutton at the usual rate^ the ad« 
vantage is infinitely in their favour al}pve every 
other breed. Haying already give» so many 

. iflistaiices 
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itiiM^tti^ces ia proof bftbii» observation, I shaU 
only add the fdk>wing>ace6unt of a .three-^shear 
Merino-^Ryeknd wethisr, 4^f lihe first crosfe^, bred 
and ^kitted by Mr. Tbe>mpsoti : ' 

iIi8lstiiiddiLfl0ecei/togetfaerlOlbs.soMatS5. :i iO 

Sd fleec^y June 1% 1606^ 7 )!»• %oz. ^t dq, 1 1 4 

Carcase. ..... 87lb».at7rf. 2 10 9 

Rou£^frt . . .. • 19lb8. at 6<if. O 9 



£.5 11 1 
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This fe by*iK)^mffans'an-e3taggepatiedfii5counfr, 
for both mutton and fat are below the market 
{nric^ 6f the ^mc^ artrd6 in 'this couhty, and 
the vrobl is ^i-atedmudh HoWtei* than a great deal 
bf the siamfe sort b^ b6en isold for, btforethe late 
extraordiifary Hse trpton fete wools. 'Besides 
specimens of 'doth, d^ii^^httere, und Wontich 

■ • . - • • • 

stuffi$, made from ^erhio {md^MeHno-Rydanfl 
tvDol; and stodtitrgs and *yam'*frotti Merinofs 
^ciid'Merino-Dishleys, Mr. Thompson produced 
at the -Newark Agricultural Meeting>fbr~120S, 
two fc^*" ;• '^^^.faatirely from the \(rooljOif a Me- 
rino 
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rino-Ryeland ewe^ which died during the lainb^ 
ing season, on which he observes, ^^ I do not 
exhibit these as proving the best purpose to 
which such wool can be applied, but simply as 
shewing one among many uses which may be 
resorted to for the consumption of casualty 
fleeces. Each of these hats contains nine 
ounces of wool; and the manufacturing ex- 
pences, with binding, band, and buckle, are 
Ss. 8d. Supposing the hatter, therefore, to pay 
5s. per lb. for this Merino-Ryeland wool, when 
scoured, the prime cost of each hat will be 
6s. 6d."^ It appears, too, that Anglo-Merino 
skins take the morocco dye extremely well. 

Mr. Thompson advises crossing the Sher- 
wood Forest sheep with the Merino, and addu- 
ces an instance wherein, by one cross only with 
the Spaniard, the forester's fleece was increased 
If lb. by the experiment. Thus, the forest ewe 
yielded 2|lbs. of wool, and the Merino-fo- 
rester 41bs. Both fleeces were exactly of the 

same 
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same grO:^th. The forester*s was worth 5s. and 
the Mwno-forester's sold for 12s.* 



'I 



I strongly recommend to any farmer inclined 
to cross his flock and improve his wool, to begin 
at oace.,wiith a^pure Merino ram, or at least 
with pncjof the fourth cross, which is allowed 
. t9 be .^<iual tp the pure blood. Full-bred rams 
s^r^ tP; j;)e purph^ed^ or hired at much less prices 
thaii haye been for many years, and are stiU 
;given fertile New Leicester. The average price 
of them at his Majesty's la^t sale, amongst which 
were.flaany very ex;cellent ones, was under £35^ 
and tjj^y uifiy < be Irired, of eminent breeders, for 
the season^ at a cheaper rate. As a ram is cer- 
.tainly. fit for eighty ewes at least, even if he be 
purchased for J035,^ the cost of the Is^mbs.by 
.him will not amount to more than 8s. each^ 
which will be more than repaid by the increased 
value of their fleeces; the first year. The ram 
will most probably serve many seasons. . I have 
never known an instance wherein a person afiraid 

f Letter to the Marquis of Titchileld/ pi 19. 
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of the expence, has begun with a liolf nr dirM« 
quarter bred ram, because he was cheap, who 
did not afterwards regret that he did not com-^ 
mence with the pure blood. 

It is supposed by Dr. Parry, and other gentle- 
men, for whose opinions I have the utmost re* 
spect, that in crossing the offspring takes its 
shape, and the chief properties of the carcase^ 
from the ewe; and those of the skin and fleece 
from the ram. If this be' th^ case, little more is 
to be sought for in a ram than a fine fleece; but 
as I do not entirely agree with those .gentlemen 
in theory (because my practice, as far as it goeur, 
does not confirm it) I should recommend wherie 
it can be done with convenience, to attend a 
little to the shape and t>arciise of the ram. We 
look for the best shaped itiales, of all other ani- 
mals, to breed from ; and that We shall; - in a few 
yearis, from the attention lately paid, and likely 
to be paid to these, have as well-shaped Anglo- 
Merino rams as those of any other breed, I have 
not the smallest doubt. I feel disposed to agree 
with Lord Somerville, that the bad «hape of 

the A^JMQS arises in ». great degree /rom the 

mode 
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mode of treatment in Spain; from the long 
journeys they are obliged to undergo, without 
giving nature time to perform all its functions ; 
and that (to use his Lordship's expression) they 
are absolutely ^hunted into deformity/ And 
this opinion seems to derive confirmation from 
the appearance of several of my pure Merino 
tegs and lambs, which, from being well kept 
and attended to, are certainly infinitely better 
shaped than either the sire or dam«. I incline to 
think the observation of an old Warwickshire 
farmer, who (being pressed to alter his breed of 
sheep and adopt those of Leicestershire) declared 
that ** all shape went in at the mouth,*' entitled 
to more consideration than the words appear to 
convey; for though I do not mean to assert 
that good keep will remove a dewlap, or dimi- 
nish a head, I am sure that any young animal, 
uniformly well kept, will acquire a rounder, 
and in every respect better form, than one that 
is half starved or much hurried about ; and that 
when a good form is once acquired, it is easily 
continued and propagated. 

The time of putting the ram to ewes must 

K depen 
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depend entirely upon the climate in which fliey 
are situate, and the treatment intended for the 
lambs. My practice has been to put them to 
the ewes at the latter end of July, by which 
means I get my lambs about Christmas, which 
I think by far the best season. About this 
time I put all my ewes into small inclosed 
places, and supply all those likely to yean with 
sheds, (not close warm houses, but) such as 
will keep them dry and sheltered from cold cut- 
ting winds. I have shewn in the preceding 
chapter that this breed of sheep requires less 
shelter, from the closeness of their fleeces, than 
any other; but J think all sheep ought to be so 
managed, or at least ought to be less exposed 
than they generally are ; and from want of at- 
tention to this, it appears to me (and which I 
shall treat of by and by) that most, or at least 
the most material diseases to which sheep are 
subject, originate. 

But to return to the lambs. Amongst my rea- 
sons for having them early a material one is, that 
the weather is certainly not more severe about 
Christmas, than it usually is two or three months 

later; 
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later; that turnips, cabbages, and food of 
that description, are in a more succulent state, 
and produce abundance 9f milk ; and when green 
food becomes scarce, and the ewes can get but 
little, and of course give less milk, at the latter 
end of March and in the month .of April, the 
lambs are almost as well able to maintain them- 
selves by eating hay as the ewes. Besides, my 
lambs are all fit to wean by the end of May, by 
which means I get all the ewes I mean to dis- 
posci of, or to kill, in good condition long be- 
fore Michaelmas. I also get, by their falling 
so early, a tolerable quantity of wool from 
them. My lambs' fleeces last year averaged 
upwards of 2i lbs. and many of them produced 
3 lbs. 

The propriety of shearing lambs must de- 
pend entirely upon the time of their being 
yeaned. I am quite sure that my Iambs im- 
prove much immediately afler shearing, not 
only on account of being cooler and more com- 
fortable all the summer months, but, by getting 
rid of the hippobosca, or sheep tick, they feed 
and rest much more undbturbed. And as I 

K 2 always 
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always shear them about the end of July, if the 
weather suits, they get sufficient fleeces to keep 
them warm before the cold weather comes on,^ 
and I am persuaded they produce -nearly or 
quite as much wool at the following shear-day^ 
as if they had not been shorn, and that the 
wool of the second fleece is more regular and 
better. 

Having occasionally taken lambs from some 
of my best bred tegs, from an eager desire to 
increase my flock, and these lambs coming, 
much later than those from my ewes (for in- 
stance, some of them in April and even in May, 
which are called cuckoo lambs) I have not ven* 
tured to shear any of them ; and I do not think 
that they in general produce so much v^rool as 
many of my shorn tegs, though they are not 
much, if at all, inferior in size. I contrive to 
keep these tegs and lambs as well as possible, 
and to wean the lambs early, and I do not &ad 
that I have at all injured my tegs by this prac- 
tice ; but I mean to discontinue it, as it is vary 
inconvenient in large flocks to have lambs com^* 
ing in at so many different periods^ and to keep 

them 



them separate till they are able to make their 
^ay well with the stronger flock. 

Castration, it is well known, has an effect on 
the horns of all animals, and in general gives 
them a feminine appearance. If adopted 
early, I apprehend it entirely stops the growth of 
the horn in the Anglo-Merinos, not one in twen- 
ty of my wethers haying the least appearance 
of any. My practice is to draw the testicle, if 
the weather is tolerable, as soon as the lambs 
are ten or fourteen days old. Some, from ac- 
cident, or from an idea of keeping them entire, 
have been permitted to remain till the horns 
have budded, or I am inclined to think nearly 
the whole would have been polled ^ and I am 
the more inclined to this opinion from this day 
examining another neighbouring gentleman's 
flock, who does not castrate till his lambs are 
three or four months old, when they are seared 
with a hot iron. Though precisely of the same 
breed with my own, from the Negrete ram, 
many of his wethers have large horns, and a 
ram-like appearance. I have never lost one by 
mj method, which appears to me not only less 

cruel, 
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cruel, but more safe and advantageous in every: 
respect. I know there is an old prejudice in 
favour of the other practice amongst the breed- 
ers of polled sheep, that letting them continue 
rams a certain time, gives them a better loin, 
and a broader and fuller appearance. But 
were there any ground for such an opinion, 
which I do not admit, I think it is a very bad 
method, and particularly where horns probably 
attend its adoption. I am told it is practised 
in Dorsetshire, and among other horned breeds, 
to give what are called good heads. 

With respect to housing sheep, I have al- 
ways thought and found that warm and dry 
lodging is as material to all animals as food; 
or at least, that the best food, without it, is 
deprived of half its eflfect. Animals uncon- 
fined, or in a state of nature, always find shelter 
under banks, trees, or uneven ground, from 
cutting winds or driving storms ; but confined 
in open yards, as I have often seen the cattle 
in this country, exposed to every blast and 
storm, or sheep penned in folds upon bleak hills^^ 
ipi long dark nights, for the sake of manuring 

some 
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isome few acres of hungry land, out of the 
reach of the dung cart, cannot possibly thrive, 
though fed with the best food, (which under 
such managers is not often the case) and the 
foundation is thereby laid for all sorts of dis- 
eases, of which they drop ofiF at no very re- 
mote period, to the astonishment of their un- 
thinkmg and merciless owner, who loses more 
in his flock than the land he folded will ever 
pay him. In Herefordshire, and some other 
counties, but more particularly the former, 
from whence we derive our finest wooUed breed, 
the Ryeland, the farmers generally house their 
sheep at night. Extremes of heat and cold 
are alike injurious to sheep, and it is equally 
advantageous to provide them with shade and 
water in very hot weather, as with shelter in 
the most severe. There is no difficulty in hous- 
ing sheep upon a small scale ; and, in my opi- 
nion, more advantages than inconveniences 
will attend it upon a large one, when the mat- 
ter is well considered, and a proper mode 
adopted. I am not sure that either heat or 
cold have any eflFect upon the quality of the 
fleece ^ but I am quite ceit^un that keeping the 

sheep 
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ftheep in a healthy store state, has an effect 
both upon the quantity and quality ; and Mr. 
Sheppard truly observes, that the wool of a half 
starved sheep, though it may be very fine, is 
sickly, and void of proof in manufacture.* 

The first flock I saw housed, or I may rather 
call it sheltered, upon a large scale, was that 
of Colonel Serle, of Chilworth Lodge, to which 
my attention was directed about three years 
since, by the very obliging attentions of his 
friend George Compton, Esq. who, during the 
Colonel's absence with his regiment, has the 
management of his flock. He adopts it only 
at, and previous to the lambing season, till 
the lambs are strong, and in snow, or extreme 
wet weather. It is a common fold yard, round 
the barn door, surrounded by the same sort of 
sheds as are usually made for cattle, except 
that they are much lower; and it is divided 
by hurdles at the lambing season, in such man- 
lier. 



* Commonications to the Board of Agricultare, flML vL 
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iMV ^ ewes m dliffermfc ttite^v « tlie sii^ 
herd thmks proper. The whole is littered wilih 
fem^ or anj sort of litter fit for bd other Bar» 
and repeated as oAeo as it is troddcSD p i cip et ly^ 
or become wet and stakbed* The qiiaaBlit]r of 
Tahtable manure adone made bjr thtspbm^ is 
infinitely more than sufficient topaylbridtbe 
trouble which attends h, exchistTe of the gseat 
advantage to the heahh of the ewes and famii^ 
and to the increase of woof. 

On this sabject Dr. Pkrrj says^ *' The 
roost efiectnat method seems to he that pmc<* 
tised in Heref<»rdghice> ^ hooaing the siieqp 
at nighty in buildings which thqr caD cols» 
and which> according to Mr. MarshaB^ aure 
generally ^ the groond-fioor of a laig^ build- 
ings which is chambered at five or six feet 
high* The size is^ of coQn»e> in proportion to 
that <^ the flock. A yard square to a sheep 
may be taken as the medium allowance of room«. 
Racks are fixed up against the wadls; and in 
the larger cots^ some <^ which wiO cot two 
hundred sheep^ oth^ racks are suspended across 
the middle of the room> and hdusted as the dung 

and 
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and Utter rise. Their food in the cot is some- 
times hay» and sometimes barley straw, but 
most commonly pease^habn^ a food which it 
seems is particularly affected by sheep ; a fact, 
which the rest of the kingdom does not seem to 
be fully possessed of. The halm, however, is not 
always thrashed clean ; the under-ripe pods being 
frequently left unbroken for the sheep. The offal 
is strewed about as litter ; and the cot cleared 
out once or twice a year ; or as often as neces- 
sity, or conveniency requires.* " Dr. Parry ob- 
serves also, from the account of the same writer, 
and other good authorities, that the store-sheep 
are cotted at night by many farmers, both in 
summer and winter, and by others in the win- 
ter only. The lambs are always cotted, and 
with great benefit; the fatting sheep never. 
** Lord Somerville proposes, (the Doctor con- 
tinues) instead of fixed buildings, moveable 
folds, the hurdles of which should be thatched 
next the wind, and others of the same kind 
placed above, on poles, by way of pent- 
houses."* This certainly appears an easy and 

useful 

* Dr. Parry's Facts and Observations, pp. 81, 82. 
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uiseful experiment. Now, for instance^ if a 
temporary fold of this sort mi as run up in some 
dry, sheltered spot, . in or near large turnip 
fields, or tracts of ground where the sheep were 
principally to feed during the winter; and 
straw or fern ricks, or any other kind of litter, 
provided during the summer and autumn ; the 
immense quantity of manure the sheep would 
make upon the spot, by being housed at night, 
would alone, as I have before stated, amply 
compensate for the trouble ; the whole benefit 
of which, the farmer otherwise loses in ditches, 
and under hedges, and close places, where 
sheep naturally creep for shelter. Sheep, in ge- 
neral well fed, are indifferent to cold ; it is wet 
alone which they dread, and which injures 
them ; and in treating on this subject, I do not 
allude to Merino and Anglo-Merino sheep ex- 
clusively, for I have, I trust, very sufficiently 
shewn, that firom the very nature and oily 
condition of their fleeces, they are better proof 
against cold winds and rain than any breed 
whatever. 

I have s^u in Herefordshire, and some parts 

of 
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of Berkshire^ moveable cots or sbedt tdt in the 
middle of a fold in turnip fields^ which^ where 
no other mode is adopted^ I think highly com- 
mendable* They are formed by filling a com- 
mon dung cart with straw> and thatching it. A 
sort of gearing used on waggons for carrying 
hay, in which staples are driven^ surrounds the 
cart; and on it light withy hurdles, called in 
this country gate hurdles, are thatched, and 
hung within about two feet and a half of the 
ground, and ext^ided a little, by poles, from 
the cart, to shoot off the wet. By putting a 
horse in the shafts, these moveable hovels are 
readily placed as may be most convenient. 
Were the principle once adopted, and the pro- 
priety of paying this sort of attention to sheep 
admitted, which I have great expectation it will 
be at no very distant period, I have no doubt 
the good sense and ingenuity of my country- 
men would contrive many modes yet unknown 
to attain the object. Lord Somerville remarksj^ 
that foul, close she^p cots are injurious; that a 
free circulation of air is always found baneficial ; 
and that the Merino sheep suffer more from heat 

than 
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than from cold.^ Adopting the idea from the 
sheds prepared last winter for His. Majesty's 
Paular flock (which were long sheds from the 
walls of Kew Gardens, sloped to within about 
four feet of the ground, and fronted at the dis- 
tance of about ten or twelve feet, with straw or 
reed walls, about six feet high, so as to leave a 
yard in front of the shed, and at the same time 
prevent any driving storms from entering) I 
built some furze ricks in the front of some rough 
•beds I run up against the banks of an old 
gravel pit, at a very cheap rate, which com- 
pletely answered the purpose. Indeed a better 
fold yard I do not desire. I mention this 
merely to shew that shelter, only, is required, 
and that expensive buildings are by no means 
necessary to carry this plan into effect. 

On the subject of sheltering sheep. Dr. Par- 
ry remarks, " Whatever effect such measures 
may have on the wool, there can be no doubt 
that they must be highly conducive to the pre- 
servation of the health of the sheep and lambs, 

more 

* Lord SomenriUc't FacU and Obienrationf > p. 49. 
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more especially in mountainous countries, where 
there is little opportunity of driving the flocks, 
during the severity of the winter, to warm, and 
well-sheltered vallies. It must therefore be a 
great object to every proprietor of large fine- 
woolled flocks, to provide good accommoda^ 
tions of this kind, which will amply repay him 
for the expence of erection."* 

The plan of housing, or sheltering, is not 
only attended with the good effects stated, but 

saves the lives of many individuals at the lamb- 
ing season. It also secures sheep from being 
worried or hunted at night by dogs; or the 
lambs from being destroyed, as is often charged 
by foxes, (though I believe dogs are, nine times 
out of ten, the culprits ;) or being lost, from 
being yeaned in inclement weather, in ex- 
posed situations. Hundreds of lambs, and ma- 
ny of the ewes, die every year, either from 
want of assistance at the time of yeaning, or 
cold taken after it. When sheltered, the shep- 
herd 
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herd can find them at all hours, to afford them 
assistance and protection. Besides, he will not 
be. so unwilling to go to them, or to remain 
,with them when necessary. 

As a proof of these assertions, the year before 
last I permitted a neighbouring farmer, who has 
a large flock; to send four of his best woolled 
South-Down ewes to one of my Merino rams. 
On enquiring how he liked his lambs in the 
spring,' he told me he had had ** desperate bad 
luck," and had only one remaining, though 
they all came very fine. A fox had taken one ; 
another died from the ewe being young and 
poor, and having but little milk ; two, which 
were twins, were dropped, in the night when the 
wind was high, and it froze very hard, and he 
found them dead arid fi*ozen to the ground, under 
a hedge, and he was afraid the mother would 
not recover. Another neighbouring farmer, who 
has a South-Down flock, on my observing to 
him that, notwithstanding the severity of the 
late winter, his sheep looked better than almost 
any I had scfen, replied, **Sir, they certainly 
do. I have been this year a little in your way. 

I let 
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I let my sheep^ this winter, lie at the bam door^ 
fi»m turnips, and it is astonishing how much 
better they have done than ever I knew them. 
They eat a great deal of the wheat straw, and, 
by lying warm, and picking the straw and small 
ears, which they routed for latterly like pigs, 
did so well that I gave them no hay, and I shall 
certainly in future adopt some plan of this 
sort/' 

Many sorts of land, too, will answer a much 
better purpose to the farmer, by drawing the tur- 

• 

nips, &c. to folds of this sort, littered, and car- 
rying the manure so made to the land, for no 
better compost is made than that to which sheep 
contribute. Sheep attended to in this manner 
are also certainly less ravenous, and consume 
less food, with more good' effect, than those ex- 
posed and compelled to perpetual action to keep 
themselves alive. I have lately only seen a book 
called the ^^ Shepherd's Guide," published in 
1807> on the diseases of sheep, their causes, and 
the best means of protecting them, by James 
Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, from which I 

am 
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am induced ta quote the following page as pecu- 
liarly applicable to what has just been said. 

<* That the diseases of sheep are numerous 
and complex is too well known ; yet from their 
extraordinary fewness on some farms, com- 
pared with others of the same nature, and even 
on the same farms under a different manage- 
ment, I am often tempted to conclude that they 
are naturally as free of them as the hawk or 
rayen^ and were I able to define the various 
parts of the animal frame, their connection 
with one another, with the influences of cli- 
mate and regimen upon each of them, I Hav^ 
no doubt but I should make it appear that the 
whole of the disease^ to which this useftd ani- 
mal is subjected, might be traced to have origi- 
nated in accidence, proceeding from improper 
usage, or inattention in their keepers or ma- 
nagers. Soils and seasons have their influences, 
and that to a degree so extensive, as that they 
will never be entirely bettered ; yet still they 
4ay, in a great measure, be guarded against."* 

L It 
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The only objections I have heard stated to 
sheltering .sheep are the trouble and expence, 
and that it makes them tender. To the first I 
answer, the manure and the saying in the lives 
of many sheep and lambs is a most abundant 
compensation ; and as to the last, it appears to 
me that an assertion that labourers, fishermen, 
and others, whose occupations compel them to 
endure the most inclement weather, ought never 
to have a dry cottage, or sleep in a warm bed, 
is .entitled: to just as much attention. * So far 
from the practice I recommend making sheep 
tender:, I. am persuaded that they acquire health 
and.vigpur by it, and that they are better able 
to endure seyere weather, when it is necessary, 
than those always. exposed, which generally be- 
come ragged in their coats, by tearing off their 
wool. in creeping into brakes and such other 
pldice^ for a warni lodging, when they are not 
pon£tned. 

• • « . ' • ; ■ ' 

This admits of illustration from the human 
subject; for it is a notorious fact, that labourers 
who live in counties where fuel is scarce, and 
who consequently are much exposed both to 

cold 
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cold and damp, are much more unhealthy thah 
those who live in districts where coals are plenti- 
ful, and who iare therefore able to dry their 
cloaUiing at night after they returji from 
work. 

It appears by some of the statistical ac<^ounts 
of Scotlaiid, that housing sheep is- dii^ouraiged 
in that country, though the climate is so-jniich 
colder; and from thi6 short accounts givenW it, 

as far as I can judge, the discouragement of the 

I . . . • • • 

very injudicious mode adopted in that country 
is proper. • *The sh<gep appear to have • beeii 
crammed iii dose houses j with very little, if 
any food, and of course must be very unfit to 
face or biearsfevei^e weather when liet dut^stt as 
to gfet proper nourishment before the thiie comes 
for theilp : eonfiiiement dgain. . By^sfudh idieans| 
the weak state to which they^iH^4)e^i^ucea 
must docfasion the k>il^ of many lives. The ob^ 
ject of housing them appears to be rather" liiak* 

ing a quantity of manure than any thingdse.v 

) 

The northern farmers adopt a mode of smear- 
ing or daubing the sheep with a composition of 

.«■■.' :•■ . L"2 ■ ''' ''• ''""'■ grease, 
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grease^ tar» &c. as a means of preserving their 
health and protecting them from the severity of 
the climate. Mr. Robert Bakewell^ who has re- 
cently published a very excellent treatise on the 
subject of wool, observes, that " by the appli-^ 
cation of a well -chosen unguent. Wool may, be 
d^ended from the action of the soil and . ele-^ 
tnentSj and improved more than can be effected 
by apy other means^ except an entire change of 
breed. Not only the quality of wool will be 
ensured by this practice, but it will become 
finer^ and the quantity ivill be increased. It is 
also found to preserve . the sheep in situations 
wheriQ ithey woiild otherwise inevitably pcarish.**' 



Being entirely unacquainted with this prac* 
tice, and ,ap( any fart;her discussion of such mat* 
ler \ff\\\ qxq^ed my pla^i, and as it appears to 
^e that .l^i^riuQ s^Q?p, abounding in this 
greasy, oily substance^ require no addition^ I 
shall, oqly observe, that the possession of this 
quality in some degree acpounts for the fineness 

of 
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of the wool and the hardiness of the breed. I 
beg leave to refer my readers to Mr. BakewelFs 
book^ which appears to me to abound with very 
useful information. 

\ 

With respect to shearing, my practice has 
always been to wash the wool upon the sheep's 
back previous .to shearing, and I am persuaded 
farmers in general adopting this breed upon a 
large scale will find it by far the best method ; 
for though I have not a doubt of the truth and 
propriety of every syllable urged by Dr. Parry^ 
and other sensible persons with respect to shear- 
ing the sheep unwashed, and scouring the wool 
in the Spanish method afterwards, (which, not- 
withstanding what I have to say upon the sub- 
ject, will be still open to every person inclined 
to try it,) yet so many things are requisite to 
be attended to, and so many more hands are 
required, and so much cookery quite out of 
the way of the practical farmer, that this cir- 
cumstance alone would, if it was necessary, 
deter, I am sure, many from adopting the breed; 
and in this opinion I conclude I am not singular^ 
as out of the numerous flocks I am acquainted 

with. 
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\rith, one or two gentlemen only, who keep but 
few, are at that trouble, which, according to 
Mr. Sheppard, it is hardly worth while to be, 
and indeed it seems quite unnecessary : agreeing 
therefore entirely in opinion with him, I prefer 
making use of his words as better authority. He 
always washes his flock, consisting in 1806 of 
near 1000, on the sheep's back, in the com- 
mon mode practised in this country — and says, 
" Although the wool of the real Spaniard 
is so close and compacted together as to ad- 
mit of but little impression on the grease at 
the root of the fibre from common washing, 
yet the dirtier part of the fleece near the 
surface is considerably cleansed, and the more 
yolky and pure grease yields easily to the 
vsual process of the manufacturer. In propor- 
tion as the cross from the English approaches 
the Spanish breed, it acquires the same pro- 
perty of yolk 5 but in every instance that I have 
seen, it parts much more easily with its grease 
in the washing. The process of shearing is also 
much facilitated by the wool having been washed 
on the sheep's back, which is otherwise very 
tedious and difficult. To attempt cleaning the 

wool 
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wool after it is shorn, as practised in Spain^ 
would be attended with insuperable difficulties 
tp the grower, wiftre no other objections attached 
to it 3 and' if left in its ftill state of greas6, it 
would be very disadvantageous to the manufac- 
turer, as the process of scowering, as practised 
with the Spanish wool, would be much injured 
and impeded by the frequent soiling of the 
liquor used in the operation. It is farther re- 
commendatory of the practice of washing the 
sheep, that such is in use in Spain with a view 
to the health of the animal, though not as pre- 
paratory to the shearing. I consider also the 
wool produced in this state, that is, washed 
from the sheep's back, as in the most merchant- 
able state : it is sufficiently free from excessive 
grease to enable the manufacturer to judge of 
its probable waste, which experience will soon 
render him competent to do ; and thus remove 
a temporary impediment to the sale, which the 
novelty of the condition of the wo6l occasioned. 
The attempt to produce the wool scowered 
clean would be much more objectionable, as 
from the inexperience of the party, it would 
p^ost probably be.iiyured in its softness and 

quality/^ 
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quality."^ He abo says that Spanish wool 
comiiig in cleaner condition^ adds 6d. per 
pound to its value^ compared with that of our 
own growth, washed on the sheep's back, of 
equal fineness. Now, if we consider the loss in 
weight by scowering, according to this state- 
ment, nothing of consequence is gained by the 
practice. 

Mr. Bakewell, who is a great friend to anoint* 
ing all sheep, to secure their health and improve 
their wool, strongly reconunends rubbing even 
Spanish sheep, whose large supply of yolk he 
admits may make ointment unnecessary, with 
olive oil on the back and sides immediately 
after shearing, or with a mixture of olive oil, 
lard, and wax, to preserve them from cold and 
wet, and which he says would improve and 
preserve the soundness of the wool. I have 
never tried any other method myself than 
housing, or rather sheltering them for a few 
nights, if wet immediately succeeds the shear- 

Jng, 
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itkg, and I have never lost any. My shepherd 
is very fond of putting the sheep soon after 
shearing upon fiedlows or roads, which [he sajrs, 
from the soil adhering to the skin, in conse* 
quence of its oily nature, is almost as good as 
clothing them ; and I think there is good sense 
in his plan, for turned out as soon as shorn, 
and continued in green pastures, their skins 
continue to' be daily v^ashed and cleaned by 
the dews, which keeps them bare and exposed. 

« 
In respect to the effects of climate upon 
wool, I beg to refer my readers to other au- 
thors, and particulaiiy to Mr. Bakewell's bodk, 
before mentioned, to which Lord Somerville has 
appended some judicious notes. ' 

On the effect of food upon wool, as an opi- 
nion has long prevailed that fine wool is only to 
be procured on downs and other short, sweet 
pastures ; and tiiat inclosures, and artificial 
grasses, as they are called, turnips, cabbages, 
and all grosser sorts of food, are sure to pro- 
duce couse wool, I shall confine myself to the 
few following observations of persons who have 

much 
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much considered this disputed point, which, I 
think, set the matter quite clear, and prove the 
error of such opinions. 

Dr. Parry, in his '* Facts and Observations,"*- 
first quotes the sentiments of Lord Sheffield, 
that, "the sheep kept on commons are in ge- 
neral of a. bad breed, the wool of which, though 
commonly reputed fine, is of a much inferior 
quality to what it is supposed to be ; and it is 
well known that the wool of ill-fed and neg- 
lected sheep ' becomes of. a hairy thread,- and 
that the quantity produced is comparatively 
inconsiderable. "Wool grown on a common is 
always sold lower than, pasture wool, of an equal 
quality." What we are told by the Rev. Ar- 
thur Young, in his Agricultural Tour through 
Su^ex, in 179S'> (continues the Doctor) is. still 
more strongly in point, viz. "• Mr. EUmanfs 
flock of sheep (South'-DoMru) is unquestionably 
the first in the county. There is nothing that 
can be compared with it ; the wool the finest, 
and the carcase . the best proportioned ; al- 

. . though 
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though I saw several of the noblest flocks after- 
wards> which I examined with . a great degree 
of attention ; iSome few had very fipe wool, 
which might be equal to his, but then ttieir 
carcase was ill-shaped; and many had a good 
carcase with coarse wool/* Speaking after- 
wards of the food, he says, ** Mr., EUman feeds 
his flock with turnips, and has besides other 
fine pasture ground; and moreovjBr his sheep 
are constantly in the highest order, yet the 

I 

wool is remarkably fine." Dr. Parry adds, 
*' That poorness, or good condition, are not 
alone sufficient to produce the difference bq- 
tween coarse and fine wool, we are told, with 
regard to the Spanish sheep, by D'Asso, him- 
self a Spaniard, who observes, that the Tra- 
shumantes, or travelling fine- wooUed sheep, ^- 
ceed the Estantes, or stationary coarse-wooU^ 
ones, in fatness." 

It appears to me, from all which I have be^n 
able to collect, that in order to secure the 
finest and best wool, the sheep should be uni- 
formly kept in good store order, which they 
ought to be to answer every other purpose; 

and 
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and *' in those which are fattened, the increase 
of weight will make full amends for some dimi* 
uution of fineness. For (says Dr. Panyj in a 
Communication to the Bath Society) this 
coarseness is still onhf comparative ; and I will 
engage to produce the fleece of a Merino-Rye- 
land fat wether, which, though inferior to that 
of a large proportion of my flock, shall still be 
finer than the Refina of some of the native 
Spanish piles/'* 

The author just quoted, remarks : ** There 
is one point which seems to have been the 
stimibling-block of many persons who have 
thought, and of some who have written, on 
this subject. They observed a sort of gross 
connection between the food and the quality of 
the fleece. On one hand, the staple of a sheep 
which was starved, was weak, and the wool 
dry, and unprofitable in the manufacture. On 
the other hand, the wool of sheep on deep m^ 
closed pasture, or on artificial food, was found 

to 
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to be coarser and more intractable than that 
from the Downs. On these two simple &ct8 
they thought themsdves qualified to reason; 
and, as is unavoidable from insufficient pranises, 
they reasoned falsely. They concluded that the 
fine herbage of the JDowns nee^essarily produced 
fine wool, and that none but course wool could 
spring fit>m gross luxuriant food. Neither of 
these conclusions is precisely true. The fine- 
ness of a sheep's fleece of a given breed, is, 
within certain limits, inversely as its fatness; 
and perhaps also (though I am not certain of 
this point) as the quickness with which it grows 
£8it. A sheep which is fitt has usually compa- 
ratively coarse wool; and one which is lean, 
either fix>m want of food^ or disease, has ■- the 
finest .wool ; and the very same sheep may, at 
different times, according to these circum* 
stances, have fleeces of all the intermediate 
qualities fi:om extreme fineness to comparative 
coarseness. This, which I can demonstrate to 
be true in the pure Merino^ as well as in bur 
native or mixed races, is a principle which ad- 
mits of but iew exceptions. Now if sheep feed- 
ing on cabbages, turnips, or oil cake, are only 

one 
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one quarter satiated, and are obliged to move 
about so as to dissipate the food which they 
have eaten, they -wHl grow thin, and therefore 
will have fine wool. • On ^the other hand, if 
gnlss of the finest fibre onr^a'Down shall be 
sufieredto increase, so thatia sheep shall have a 
physical power of 'satiating himself 'quickly, 
without the necessity or the inclination to ex« 
ercise himself, he will grow fat, and his * fleece 
will be, aeteris paribus, just 2LS coarse as it would 
have, been on another sheep,* which had acquir* 
ed in the same time^ the same degree of fatness 
from turnips, oil-cake, or any other species of 
what' is^ called the grossest food. As, however, a 
sheep has leiss power of growing fat on a down 
thttn in a meadow or turnip field, it is probable 
that his fleece will be finer on the former tl;f an 
on the latter. This is the true cause of that er-> 
ror, which has occupied the mind of. almost 
every individual in this island, and I might add, 
in all Europe, that a Spanish sheep, and pro* 
bably any sheep out of Spain, cannot yield a 
fine fleece. I say in all Europe, because I am 
persuaded, that, without this prepossession, 
the Spaniards themselves would never have per- 
mitted 
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mitted a single Merino to hive been transported 
from their own • countryi I Conclude from un- 
impeachable authority, th&t the contrary is true 
with regard ' to • the pure^'Merino race;* Which, 
Without ^any -detepioration of fleetde/ lives, in 
aS^vent countries^ on every innaginable^species 
of food, Rot excepting eveu' i^ . berrii\gs ; and 
I knbwdt to be true' with respects to theMerino- 
Ryeland, which, formdi^eihanlSyears^I have 
indi^cr^inatdy fed on downs, meadowir, hay; 
ray-grass, clover, vetches, succory, peas,< grains; 
potatoes, turnips, rdpe, cabbages, linseed, and 
eiUcake, without being able to discover that the 
naiture of the: food has made any difference in 
the >^' quality -of thi wool} exc'ept^ thrbiij^h the 
mi^ns of the greater oitt less- degree of 'obesity 
which !4t'hasi:happeieied'» to produce.' I have^ 
however, found that a moderate degree of flesh, 
such as that of ewes in good store order, which 
is the state in whiCn I have kept my own flock, 
will yield wool of that degree of fineness com- 
bined with sufficient strength, which msdces it 
best for the purposes of the manufacture of su- 
perfine cloth."* 

Mr. 
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Mr. Bakewell of Dishley, the fiunous Leices** 
tershire breeder, appears to have been entirely 
of thi$ opinion, and is said to have made use of 
these words the year before his death ^^ that he 
had no doubt that fine wools might be grown on 

* 

rich pasture lands, by (what he called) over- 
stocking them, and preventing sheep from ob- 
taining more nourishment than they had been 
accustomed to,*' — and the author who mentions^ 
this anecdote of him, asserts, ^' that in propor- 
tion to the regularity of the temperature in 
which sheep are kept, and to the regular sup-r 
ply of nourishment they, receive, will the hair 
or fibre of the wool preserve a regular even de- 
gree of fineness/'* I- beg leave to repeat on 
this entirely d^iends their prosperity and the 
success and profit of tHefiurmer and breeder. 



tmm 
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CHAP. V. 



Containing some observations on the disorders to 
which Merino and Anglo-Merino sheepj in com- 
mon with other breeds, are liable, though in a 
less degree, with hints as to the causes and the 
most approved remedies. Also an improved me- 
thod of bleeding sheep, Xc. 

That all domestic animals require care and 
attention, and are abundantly grateful for all 
they receive, by the profit they afford their 
possessors, will, I believe, not be denied, and 
I am of opinion that there is no animal to whom 
the application of the old adage, " that the 
master's eye makes the steed fat," applies more 
properly than to sheep. My flock is managed 
by a very careful intelligent person; but, on fol- 
lowing him over the farm, I have frequently 
discovered something which had escaped his ob- 
servation. Sheep, in general, but particularly 
in hot, showery, or moist weather, cannot be 

M seen 
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seen too often, as prompt assistance frequently 
prevents much pain and inconvenience^ and 
sometimes mortality. 

It is extremely to be regretted that the health 
of an animal so material to the prosperity of 
nations, and particularly of this nation, should 
hitherto have been so little attended to, and that 
so few proper remedies are ready to be offered in 
cases of sickness: The nature and origin of the 
most fatal, and indeed most of their disorders, 
are so little known, that when a sheep is taken 
ill, unless a slit in his ear, a slice off his tail, or 
opening "what shepherds call the eye vein, will 
save him, he is generally left to perish. My 
shepherd goes farther than almost any I know, 
in cases of illness; he gives them a strong dose 
of salt and water, and they often recover. The 
above-mentioned practices are probably very 
often right, but I conclude as frequently wrong. 
The legislature has given its sanction to the en- 
couragement of the study of the anatomy and 
diseases of the horse, with much success; and 
it is to be hoped that some persons of conse- 
quence will take sheep also under their patron- 
age. 
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age, and either add them to the veterinary in- 
stitution, or form another for the express pur* 
pose ; though the former appears to me, if it can 
be effected, the best plan, as such an occupation 
would help to fill up the time of those veterinary 
gentlemen living in neighbourhoods where at- 
tention to horses may not fully employ them. I 
have little medical knowledge myself; and shall 
therefore only make a few general observations 
in particular cases which have fallen under my 
notice, or which I have collected from different 
authors, and which may possibly not all have 
occurred to the practical farmer. I can with 
truth add, that no sheep-owner alive, has less per* 
sonal reason to trouble himself about the matter 
than I have, for since I have kept Merino and 
Anglo-Merino sheep, I have met with very few 
losses. I did not lose one ewe out of 253, 
in the yeaning time, and I have as many lambs 
as ewes. This I attribute entirely to the natural 
health of the race, with the aid of proper shelter 
and attention. I have lost one ewe since that 
time, whose death was hastened if not occasioned 
by being over-driven in treading in oats, sown on 
some very light land, as she was before in a weak 

state. 
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state^ from having cast her lamb.^ My wether- 
hog flocks consisting of more than 100, as I have 
mentioned in another place, were from necessity 
extremely exposed, upon some very poor lands 
on the cliffs near the sea shore. They had the 
occasional shelter of a hay-rick, while the snow 
was on the ground only, and of these but one 
failed, which however is still alive. Of 90 ewe- 
hogs, or tegs, I lost but one. 

Whenever I perceive a sheep getting poorer 
than its fellows, or attacked by any sort pf dis- 
order, whether contagious or not, I instantly 
remove him from the flock> and put it inta 
good keep and a quiet place ^ for if left with 
them^ th9. healt}iy and strong ^heep in geaer^ 
stain and take all the best of the grass or food, 
and being forced to subsist on what they leave, 
and consequently to be worst fed, when he ought 
to be the best, the ?hance of recovery is much 
diminished. 

The diseases to which the ])^erixi9 sh^p are 
subject, in this count jy, agconjliing $o Dir. P^r- 
ry, are the rot, scab, hydatids in, the li^ngs, in- 
flammation of the chest, giddiness, and foot rot. 

To 
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To which I add what shepherds <iall the red 
ii<rat€fi*, ahd the white water. And with these 
rtray riot be imprO^rly mentioned here, the 
ttetinitf by which they are endangered, viz. the 
ihiiggdt Ify, the comikion little Mack fly, and the 
hippdbbsca, or sheep-tick. Mr. Hogg, the Et- 
trick shepherd!, mentions several other disorders 
of which I never before even heard the names, 
and which I fancy are peculiar to some parts of 
Scotland. In respect to the diseases mention- 
ed above, I do not find any sheep I have yet 
had, subject to hydatids in the lungs, or in- 
flanitnation of the chest. I believe it H admit- 
ted that some land produces diseases, from which 
othet soils are entirely free. 

"r- 

A Vartety of opinions are afloat with respect 
td rtie rot and its causes, and also the proper re- 
medies, none of which, I am well informed, are 
to be relied upon. As I am happy to say I 
kiibw very little of this dreadful disorder frOm ex- 
perience, and so many persons have written very 
copiously on the subject, I shall content myself 
wrtti quoting Mr. Hogg's sentiments, which ap- 
pear to me to be rather new, and certainly en- 
titled 
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titled to consideration. He states, that amongst 
the number of opinions which prevail with re* 
spect to the real cause of this disorder^ he joins 
with some of the most sensible and experienced 
men in holding it ^' as an incontrovertible fact, 
that a sudden fall in condition is the sole cause qf 
the rot.'' He says he has been told^ that the rot 
is occasioned by the sheep living on too soft and 
'^ tothy food, such as grows in wells and 
awald lands, or such as are sandy, and have 
been fleeted with water ;" and that '^ in one case 
this may lead to the cause of it; for the flesh 
which the animal acquire^ by this soft feedings 
not being so firm and permanent as that acquired 
by more astringent herbage, such sheep as feed oa 
the former are much more easily subjected to a 
swift decay on the occurrence of any straight; 
and this accounts for the rot being most pecu- 
liar to soft and grassy soils. But the truth is, 
that such lands, instead of being farther the im- 
mediate cause of the rot, it is the disease which 
induces the sheep to settle upon these. It is no 
wonder, says one of my correspondents, that 
many people apprehend such food to be instru- 
mental in raising the rot; for no sooner is their 

constitution 
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constitution broken by it, than their palate be- 
comes so vitiated, that they delight in nothing 
else but such garbage as grows about dunghills 
cottage yard dykes, and water- fleeted mea* 
dows, and this long before their bad state of 
health is discernible by a great number of peo*^ 
pie." 

''Some say a course of changeable weather, 
from . one extreme to another, raises the rot 
amongst sheep, and repeat the old proverb — 
' Many a frost and many a thaw, soon makes 
many a rotten ewe/ — ^This is very true, for 
there is nothing in the world contributes nK>re 
to waste sheep than a course of such weather, 
nor is there any thii^ more difficult to guard 
against. 

^' Others say, that soft weather and a late 
growth of grass in autumn occasions it. Now, as 
this is the most tender and soft of all grasses, the 
former observation is applicable here, that, the 
fitt acquired by such feeding is easily exhausted : 
but this is not all, for it is well known, that a 
late growth of grass^ occasioned by soft weather 

•' " at 
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at the hinder part of the harvest, is ever sue* 
oeeded by sharp and severe frosts, which wastes 
this newly -acquired substance with such rapidi^ 
ty, as to gender the seeds of the distemper. 
Others again say there are two kinds of rot, the 
black rot and* the hunger rot; the one occasion* 
ed by foul food, and the other by ^getting 
much too little food of any kind." He then 
says, that many gentlemen (whose names he 
mentions, all able and extensive £Eirmers) firmly 
assert and prove by many instances, that if you 
give sheep abvat^ plenty of food, and GOOD 
SHELTER, they will never rot; or at least it will 
n^er prove deatriictive.* 



' In this opinflbiL I i^evy .much incline to agree 
with Mr. Hogg and his friends, from this eir^ 
cumstance: I live surrounded by very poor 
conuuons, in many parts fuU of bogs and 
wet places, and producing, except a little grass 
in the bottoms, which are oftener wet than dsy^, 
only heath and furase. Of these commons I have 

made 
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made a very free use> to relieve my pastures^ 
md preveRt their heing so much tainted as they 
would become, from the sheep lying entirely 
upon them. The sheep^ on returmn^ to them 
from the commons, have eat heartily what they 
would not look at when they were put out ; and 
though my neighbours who keep sheep, have 
not ventured to put <me - upon these commons, 
and have icautkmed me against ^ the practice> I> 
have never lostioie, or, tbat^Ilmow of, injured 
one by it. If] had left them, even for a few 
day 8» to live entirely upon the commons, with'- 
out retumiqg to a belfyr-fult of gooA fyod, I have 
no doubt but I sboidd have rotted idl that n^re^ 
so treated. 



} ■ 
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Hafip^fiuig to ^1 thid sprifif upon a very re^ 
spectable &rmer near Winchester, who keeps a 
large flock of Sonth-Downs, and enquiring if he 
was not afhiiid of rotting his sheep in some water 
meadows ia which I saw them feeding, hein«^ 
formed me that eouples (that is, ewes an^ lambs) 
never rot in the water meadows, but that he had 
no donbt dry sheep would ; for though he had 
never rotted an ewe or lamb upon them> his pre- 
decessor 
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decessor had lost numbers of wethers and dry 
sheep. I have since been told this is a well 
known fact^ though I have not been able to 
meet with any one who could account for it. 

Mr. Hogg remarks that Mr. Price, a very 
sensible and judicious reasoner, after combating 
the theory, that moisture is the occasion of the 
rot, proceeds thus : " The numerous inhabi- 
tants of the earth,, and sea, and air, are strongly 
influenced by the., seasons 'and the state of the 
atmosphere; and the same causes, perhaps, that 
rapidly call myriads of one species into being, 
may frequently prove the destruction of another. 
Is it then improbable that some insect finds its 
food, and lays its eggs, on the tender succulent 
grass found on particular soib, which it liibst 
delights in? or, that this insect should, after a 
redundancy of moisture, by an instinctive im<- 
pulse, quit its dank and dreary habitation, and 
its fecundity be greatly increasedin such seasons, 
in conjunction with the prolific warmth of the 
sun ? The eggs deposited on the tender grass are 

conveyed with the food into the stomach and 

« • 

intestines of the animals, whence they are re* 

ceived 
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ceived into the lacteal vessels^ carried off in the 
chyle^ and pass into the blood; nor do they 
meet with any obstruction till they arrive at the 
capillary vessels of the liver. Here, as the blood 
iiltrates through the extreme branches answer- 
ing to those of the vena porta in the human 
body, the secerning vessels are too minute to 
admit the impregnated ova, which adhere to the 
membrane, and produce those animalculae that 
feed upon the liver and destroy the sheep. 
They much resemble the flat fish called plaice ; 
are sometimes' as large as a silver two-pence, 
and are found both on the liver and in the pipe 
which conveys the blood from the liver to the 
heart/'* 

To this Mr. Hogg replies : "That the fluke- 
worms are. found on the livers of all rotten sheep, 
is a fact, and often in great numbers; but as 
there has never been any insect discovered on 
the grass which bore the least resemblance to 
them, I do not see why we must suppose them 
taken in with the food, more than that all the 
worms which breed in the human body are im- 
bibed 
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bil>ed in the same manner. Again> as there 
are no animals subject to the rot but sncb as 
chew the cud^ it is scarcely snpposable that the 
t%^ of an insect can escape into the second 
stomach so unimpaired as to be capable of beirtg 
there hatched ; for after the food is fermented in 
the first stomachy upon farther ma^ication it is 
so completely bruised and diluted, ai^ to be ren* 
dered quite liquid." After some other obser- 
vations, in which he thinks the foregoing opi- 
nion contrary to reason, he says, " It appears 
to me, that whatever at first produces the fhike- 
worms on the liver, these are the cause of this 
particular specieis' of the disease J fof, infesting 
the liver in such numbers, the disease is soon 
carried from thence to every part of the body in 
the tainted blood. Now, as salt, or sea-marsh, is 
well known to prevent and sometimes to cure the 
rot, this gentleman rationally concludes, that as 
salt is destructive to all insects, a solution of if 
given to sheep, when first attacked by the dis- 
ease, for some time, would cleanse their hVer, 
and quite cure them. Of this he mentions some 
instances, and in particular, one of a fkrmer, who 
cured a whole flock of the rot by giving each 

sheep 
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sheep a handful of salt for five or six mornings 
successively."* 

I also think salt extremely useful in these 
cases from the following fact. — In February last, 
I purchased a score of wether hogs, of the second 
Merino cross, of a gentleman, whose shepherd 
hoA 3o much. starved them, I expected naany 
would die, but they all recovered by good 
nursing, except one, which in the month of 
April, sppur^ and was extremely thin, with a 
large poke under its chin, and, in short, had 
^very appearance of being in the last stage of 
the rot* As soon as I perceived this, I took 
him from the flock, and gave him a strong dose 
of salt and water, h^» ^d the best pasture I 
had : h^ soon ceased eating th^ bay : a second 
dose of salt and water, made as strong as brine, 
$et him up ; and he is now returned to the 
flock, s^nd appears to be thriving. 

Another person, mentioned by Mn Hogg, 

makes; 
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makes the following rational observation on thi^ 
disorder: — " As for the rot, (he says) I maintain 
that it is always occasioned by too quick a 
transition from fatness to leanness ; and though 
this discovery may be supposed new, it is never- 
theless perfectly correct. There never werc^ 
any sheep known to rot while they continued 
at good equal maintenance, unless otherwise 
abused; and none will ever rot on pasture 
which does not feed them very fat, nor allow 
ati&ax to fall away below a medium* Now this 
disease can rather be prevented than cured; 
for this sudden transition towards decay, so 
completely disorders their whole frame, that to 
restore it is next to impossible. The substance 
of the body not having time to be carried off 
by perspiration, the blood mixes with water, 
which distils from the flesh, when the con- 
sumption commences. This water falls into 
the veins, and also into the stomach and bowels, 
and below the tongue. Thus the vitals of the 
animal are ruined before its body can pine to 
leanness in a gradual and natural way ; while, 
if its food had been diminished by degrees, and 
its fat wasted gradually, it might have de- 
scended 
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scended to perfect poverty without any symp* 
toms of the rot being attached to it."* 

Mr. Hogg describes many symptoms by 
which a rotten sheep may be ]^nown, but that 
of the eye appears, on handling them, to be the 
most infallible one. He relates the following 
curious anecdote : — ^A friend of his, on being 
asked how a man might best judge of sheep by 
looking at them in the fields, where no oppor- 
tunity offered of examining the eyes, replied to 
him, '^ The late Advocate Mackintosh's me- 
thod of discerning a good man, is the best in 
the world, whereby to distinguish a sound 
sheep, his maxim was, ^ I never like a man if 
I do not like his face ;' so say I of a sheep, 
for, if once you take a narrow view of them^ 
the state of their body is so visibly pourtrayed in 
every feature, that you can be at no loss to dis- 
tinguish them. Their eyes are large and heavy, 
with a great blotch of white above the star : the 
top of each ear descends to, at least, a level with 
the root thereof, and they have each such a 

grievous 
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grievous countenance that no living creature's 
can equal it."^ 

The best preventatives of this disorder, accord- 
ing to these authorities, appear to be, what is 
termed regtdar maintenance ^ that is, not to suffer 
sheep to get suddenly poor, or be foul or ill-fed ; 
to provide them with shelter and dry lying ; to 
drain all wet and springy fields, and not to over- 
stock farms. 

A translation of M. EVaubenton's Memoir dn 
the diseases of sheep, is given in the work just 
quoted. His description of their signs of health 
is very worthy of notice. — -It is as follows : " A 
sheep is In good health when he carries his 
head high, when the eye is of a clear azure, 
quick and open eye-strings, and gums ruddy, 
teeth fast, the face and muzzle dry, the nos- 
trils damp without being mucous, the breath 
free from any bad smell, feet cool, dung sub- 
stantial, the mouth clean and of a lively red, 
all the limbs nimble^ the wool firmly adhering 

to 
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to the skin, which ought to-be red, (especially 
on the brisket) soft, and supple, at good appe- 
tite, the flesh reddish, and particularly with 
good veins, and the hams strong. To know the 
two latter perfections, the shepherd places the 
sheep between his legs, and grasps the head with 
bis two hands : with the thumb of the * right 
hand he raises the eye-lid from above the eye, 
and with the thumb qf his left hand pulls down 
the under eye-lid : he then looks : at the veins 
of the white of the eye; if they are very appa- 
rent, if he finds them of a lively red, if the 
£^h at the comer of the eye, and at the side* of 
the niDse, is also of a lively red:^h^^, it is a sign 
that the animal is in good health. To. know if 
the ham is good, the sheep must be seized by 
one of his hind legs; if he struggles much. to 
get back the leg, and if much force is neces- 
sary to hold it, it is a proof that the animal is 
strong and. vigorous in that part. Sheep are 
often seen in the market with i^ose and eyes 
running, or, as we should say c^ a horse, almost 
glandered. This happens in. consequence of 
jwret layers during their travel in cold wintry 
seasons t a continuance of such weather, with 

N perhaps 
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perhaps subsequent n^glects^ contribute to lay 
the foundations of diseases^ of which^ after^ 
wards^ the cause is not suspected.'* 

The gid^ ^or giddiness^ which the French call 
fci toumie, le lourd, is also caUed the dunt, 
ondy by Mr. Hogg, the hydrocephalus or stur» 
dy. Dr. Parry calls it a rare disease in these 
sheep^ and says he is unacquainted with any 
cure. Mr. Hogg gives a long and very parli- 
oiilar account of it, smd proposes a remedy veiy 
extraordinary; but, as firon% the experiments 
I 'have myself made, I think it much entitlciA 
to attention, I shall fully state* his descriptioti 
and idea^ of it. ^' A sheep affiscted by thti 
disease becomes stupid, its eyes stare, and fix 
upon some different object from) tha/b which it 
is ill fear of; it soon ceases froa;i att intercourse 
with the rest of the flock, and is ,seea frequently 
turning round, or traversing »r circle. It is am*» 
versally allowed that it is occasioned fay sheep 
being exposed too much to rough . and bcnstei- 
roiis weather, without any shelter."* 

Tha 
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The immediate cause of this disease is fotmd 
to be water contained in a cyst or bag pressing^ 
upon the brain^ and according to the Scotcit 
shepherd, ^' a bratted sheep (one whose back is 
covered with a piece of cloth) will not taike it ;: 
and, of a well sheltered flock, very few ever will." 
He sajTB the water settles sometimes in one 
comer of the skull, and sometimes in another; 
and, whenever it begins, it continues to increase 
till it is extracted, or the animal dies, when the 
brain is generally half wasted. Sometimes it 
ccmcentrates in the very middle of the brainy 
when it is very difficult to cure ; and sometime^ 
in the hinder parts, where it joins the spinal 
marrow, when it is quite incurable. In what- 
ever part of the brain the water settles, the 
skuU immediately above it becomes quite soft, 
and is easily found out. If it is any where in 
the crown, the gentlest way is to tap it in the 
place where the skull is soft, and let the water 
run out, which is commonly performed with an 
awl or large corking pin. Dr. Duncan, jun. <^ 
£<tinburgh, has invented a small silver trocar^ 
for the purpose of draining off the fluid> in what- 
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ever part of the skull situated, and Mr. Hogg 
says he has little doubt of its final success. 
Another old shepherd, who always operated 
with a large corking pin, has assured him that 
in thirty years experience, he did not lose one 
sheep put of twenty on his master's farm, 
while it was very rare that he could cure any 
on some of the neighbouring farms. If the 
skull feel soft in the forehead, then the ope- 
ration must be performed by thrusting a stiff 
sharpened wire up each nostril, until it stop 
against the upper part of the skull. Mr. 
Hogg remarks, that if this cure were not 
well authenticated by daily observation, it 
might seem a very severe and dangerous ope- 
ration, a^ the wire goes quite through the brain 
in two different places i yet a far greater num* 
ber are qured by this way than any other. The 
operator must feel for the part of the skull that 
is soft, and lay his thumb flat and firm thereon^ 
then take the wire, and push it up that nostril 
that points most direct to the place which is 
soft, where the disease is seated; and if he feel 
the point of the wire below his thumb, he may- 
be 
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be assured the bag is perforated^ but if not^ he 
must try the other nostril. Mr. Hogg thinks this 
the most certain cure, because the bag being 
peiforated on the lower side^ the liquid, as long 
as any remains, continues to drop through the 
hole, which it keeps open. He says, he has 
cured numbers both ways, and killed some in 
the operation, but most with the wire, which 
he says arises in some degree from having used 
the wire when the other means have failed. He 
has found that leaving the sac, which held the 
water in the skull, is of no importance, and 
mentions also several other curious partipulars 
as to this disorder and operation, for which I 
must refer my readers to his book.* 

Of trepanning for this disorder, I am, per- 
haps, rather more qualified to speak than the 
last-mentioned writer. Having, this spring, a 
very valuable pure Merino hog ram, afflicted 
with it, and being assured after long trial 

that 
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that nothing but trepanning would save him^ 
and iiaving heard of such an operation bdng 
practised abroad with success, I resolved to 
try it, but deferred it so long, that the ani- 
inal was at the point of death, having ceased to 
«at, and being unable to stand ; ' therefore the 
experiment was made with very little hope of 
success, but I was anxious to have the c^era- 
tion performed, that I might ascertain the na- 
ture of the disorder^ having heard it was a grub, 
which had got into the head, that occasioned 
it* Indeed, a respectable butcher tells me, they 
frequently find large grubs in the heads of 
sheep ki the spring, which it is said arise 
from an insect, or fly, which lays its eggs ia 
the noses of the sheep, and which, when they 
become larvas, creep up the nostrils, and lie in 
the cavitie$ of the head till the spring, when 
they fall out on becoming full grown. To keep 
t>Ht this fly » ^ the cau^e assigned why sheep in 
fFery hot weather run with their noses dose to 
Ih^ ground, and huddle together. I prevailed 
on Mr. Charles Palmer, a young gentleman, 
a pupil of Arthur Quartley, Esq. an eminent 

surgeon^ 
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surgeon at Christchurch, to perform (the ope* 
ration for me, which he did with such success, 
that the ram is now as well as any erf* the rest 
of my sheep, and in yery good condition. 
The experiment was tried on the first day of 
March last : in three or four days after it, the 
ram eat very well ; the wound discharged very 
freely for about three weeks, and for about 
fourteen days after the usual coloured pus. This 
sheep was not extremely reduced in flesh, 
though he had been long ill, at least iiieavy 
and stupid, and appeared, by carrying his head 
on one side^ to have lost the sight of one eye. 
He eat heartily till within about a fortnight 
of the time of his being trepanned, when my 
shepherd found him lying down, and onatile 
to rise, and as he thought dying* I took a 
considerable quantity of blood from him, which, 
though it apparently afforded him no benefit 
at the time, was, I doubt not, of great use m 
preventing inflammation, wheii the operatioii 
was performed. Mr. Palmer, it being his firs); 
attempt, made several holes in the skull, two in 
the fixmt, $m4 one on this crQwn> before he 
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could find the seat of the disorder, and I under^^ 
stand there was a considerable effusion of blood 
at that. time. The two holes in the forehead 
discharged but little, and were soon weU. Af- 
ter the operation, the ram was left without 
the smallest hope of recovery, from his being 
previously in a state apparently so desperate ; 
but to comply with my wishes, every thing 
was done with the utmost exactness, except 
putting a hurdle before the shed he was left 
under, which, as he had not stood upon his legs 
for two or three days, was thought useless. In 
consequence of this omission, the next morn- 
ing the ram was lost: he had got up in the 
night and walked to some distance, and when 
found, started, and looked wildly about him, 
though he had. been so senseless for weeks be- 
fore, that he would let any one catch him; 
he seemed unal)le to . look up, and was indif- 
ferent to every thing. Many gentlemen, who 
know the circumstance, have been to see him, 
but to. the credit of Mr. Palmer, the operation 
was so neatly performed, that no person could 
find out what had been done, or. where the 

holes 
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holes were made^ unless they were shewn^ though 
it is hardly two months ago* 

About a month since> I procured another 
sheep, on which the same gentleman performed 
a similar operation, but not with equal success. 
Indeed, from the following circumstances, it 
could not be expected. The sheep was ex- 
tremely emaciated, and the brain much, wast* 
ed ; in fact, it was supposed to be dying when 
given to me. It lived, however, till the third 
day after the, operation was performed, but 
never ate any thing. What is most extra- 
ordinary, is, the two days it lived, it stood, 
walked, rose up, and lay down, readily, though 
before the experiment was tried, it could neither 
stand nor get up without assistance. Mr. Pal- 
mer took a bladder of water entire, out of this 
sheep's head, and not supposing it contained 
more than one, completed his operation; but 
my shepherd on examining the head of the 
animal, when dead, discovered another bladder 
of water upon the brain, on the other side the 
crown, exactly opposite to that which had been 
reniovcd. The water appears to have been si- 
tuated 
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tuated an the two lateral ventricles^ or perhaps 
they were hydatids of the brain.* 

I mentioa all these circiunslances ia hopes 
that sane other medical gentlemen wiU turn 
their attention to this matter, by which it ap- 
pears to me they may very much benefit soci- 
ety ', and youi^ men, by practice of this sort, 
•may acquire expertness in the use of thek in- 
struments at the same time. 

It may be observed from the following extract 
of a lett^ from a clergyman, a iHend of mine, 
who wa^ present when the last (^ration was 
performed (and who had not at that time any 
more than myself heard of Mr. Hogg's book) 
that the practice of tapping has not been con-- 

fined 



^ From a very in^eniouB paper by Dr. J(^ PmHter, iii 
the Ist. yolume of Med. and Cfair. Transactions, oii hydatkb 
in the hnman body, and from a plate tthereia stiewing the 
appearance of the hydatids, which I have seen, it so en- 
tirely corresponds with the inside of the bag> or sac, taken 
from the sheep which died, ^at I ain very much inclined to 
tie disease proceeds from thence. 
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fined to Scotland. He sayis^ '' It has happai* 
ed to me^ in conversing with some of my neigh- 
hours respecting sheep, to meet with two gen- 
tlemen who have heard of a method of ciiring 
giddjr sheep by the practice of trepanning, or 
as it maybe termed^ of tapping the head of the 
diseased animal. One of my friends remembers, 
when a boy, to have heard of a man who was 
fisunous for curing them by piercing the skuU 
with an awl^ and, as it may be presumed, thus 
suffering the oppressing fluid to escape. Another 
remembers also to have heard c^a man ^iio was 
accustomed to make a similar orifice which 
he kept <^n for a few days, and into which 
he introduced a quill, for the express purpose 
of drawing off the fluid. It seems to me 
highly probable that your success in the first 
operation with the ram, arose from the brain of 
the aninaal not having been disturbed further 
than was absolutely necessary, in puncturing 
the bag, and suffering the fluid to escape. 
Whereas, in the subsequent operation which 
terminated unsuccessfully, the extraction of the 
bag itseif might make more disturbance to the 

brain 
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brain than so delicate an organ would admit of 
with safety to the sheep." 

The scab is so well-known a disorder, and so 
many remedies are prescribed for it, by almost 
all persons who have Written upon sheep, that 
I shall only observe, I think Merino and Anglo- 
Merino sheep are generally less susceptible of 
it than other breeds, from the close texture of 
their wool. But this circumstance may pro- 
bably render it difficult to eradicate the disease, 
when from extreme neglect of a shepherd, it is 
once suffered to get largely into a flock. Some 
flocks have been much infested with it. Tw6 
individuals only, of mine,- have had it. They 
were rams I had let out ; and though with the 
rest, when discovered, they did not communi- 
cate it. One of them came home in a very bad 
state, but they were both cured without diffi- 
culty by the following simple remedy, viz. : " A 
pound of tobacco, on which a gallon of hot 
water is poured, and close stopped, in the man- 
ner that tea is made. The shepherd scratches 
all the affected parts of the sheep with his nail^ 

till 
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till he gets off the scurf: he then pours on the 
tobacco water, coolled, which he works in with 
his finger, and by one or two dressings the ani- 
mal in general recovers. In very bad cases, 
my shepherd bleeds the sheep : he also adds a 
pint of spirit of terpentine to a gallon of the to- 
bacco water, and gives some tobacco water in- 
wardly, but not that in which the spirit of tur- 
pentine is put. The scab is easily discovered. 
When you perceive a sheep licking or nabbing 
its wool, and you find any eruption, if you ap- 
ply your nail and scratch it, the animal appears 
delighted, and begins to nab immediately, and 
will bite your coat or any part of your dress he 
can lay hold of; or he will move his mouth as 
if chewing. 

The foot rot is as well known and as easily 
cured as the scab, and almost as much prescrib- 
ed for. My remedy is paring the feet, and ap- 
plying the following composition: — Oil of 
vitriol, half an ounce, and sweet oil, one ounce. 
These are mixed together, and put on with a 
small stick. I have seldom known it fail after 
the first or second dressing. As this disorder, 

which 
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which goierally commences between the claws, 
is, as well as the scab, allowed to be very con- 
tagious, it is scarcely necessary to add that those 
infected should be instantly removed from the 
flock, and to very dry places, for two reasons; 
one, that the disorder is supposed to originate 
in low places, or pastures, full of grass* which 
hold the dews long; and another, that the 
moisture will wash off, or diminish the effect of 
the application. 

Of the red water,, or the white water, I know 
little more than that they produce almost in- 
stant death ; principally I suppose for want of 
proper remedies being known. I mention them 
here merely with a hope, that should this book 
happen to fall into the hands of any skilful 
persons acquainted with their cure, they will 
havethe goodness to make it known. 

The red water is an effusion of a red fluid 
into the cavity of the belly, and is most pr6« 
baUy a bleeding from the internal vessels 
of^ the belly. It is probably occasioned 
by high feeding, producing a large quan* 

tity 
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tUy of blood. If under these circumstan* 
oea a sudden check to the oirculaAion should be 
o^casSoned by expQS^iro to night air^ the blood 
will be drawn-frMfi- the external to the internal 
Vesi^ls.of tUe body^ aiid a bleeding may be 
the consequence ; but the blood will be diluted 
with the watery parts of this fluid, and so give 
the appearance of bloody water. It is also very 
likely that the membrane lining the belly be- 
comes inflamed at the same time. 

Tliis disei&se generally happens in the early 
pari of the year, to sheep living well, and aliker 
white fk>8ts;. About four y^rs ago I lost two 
Soilth-D(^WA tegs, and two of the first cross, 
li^tliin a fortnight, on some turnips which were 
rimning to seed and in a very succulent state^ 
They were bl^^ but vnthout effect. When 
dead, they became instantly putrid^ so that it 
was difficult to skin them, the stench was so 
great* They were full of a reddish water. In 
May last I lost a tvell-^bred ram lamb at grato> 
by the satne disorder. When discovered, he 
looked constantly round to his flanks, and bleats 
ed as if in violet pain in his bowels. I bled 
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him and gave him salt, neither of which had 
any effect upon him. These are all I have lost 
during the last four years by this disorder. If, 
as is supposed, it arises from luxuriant pastures, 
my farm has not hitherto been very likely to be 
much troubled with it ; but formerly, on better 
land, I have lost many Leicestershire sheep by 
it. It is a disorder which I believe is known on 
good lands every where. 

During the above period I have lost but one 
sheep by the white water, the sjrmptoms of 
which are much the same as the red water. 
Bleeding and a dose of salt and water will some- 
times recover the animal in the latter disease; 
but in the former, bleeding appears rather to 
hasten the death. When dead with the white 
water, which appears to be a sort of dropsy, the 
sheep do not so quickly putrify. 

As the only methods of bleeding sheep hi- 
therto practised which I have ever heard of 
or witnessed, are cutting them on the ear, tail, 
or under the eye, or oh the cheek, as recom- 
mended by the Ettrick shepherd, all of which 

are 
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are uncertain as to the quantity taken away5 
and no mode is ever used, or that I know of, 
can be adopted to stop the blood, I think it may 
be useful to mention, that I have lately, v^rith 
much success, adopted bleeding in the neck, 
precisely as horses are bled. This was first 
mentioned to me by my friend the Rev. Mr. 
Willis, of Sopley, who very obligingly sent his 
shepherd to teach mine; and it is to be done by 
any person who can handle a pair of scissars and 
a lancet, without difficulty or danger. The ad- 
vantage which it appears to me this mode has 
over all others is this ; — ^that as all disorders do 
not require bleeding in the same proportion, 
nor all subjects, you may by this mode take as 
much or as little blood as you chuse 3 and it is 
easily effected by one person, who, placing the 
sheep between his legs, with a pair of scissars 
cuts off a narrow slip of wool in the line of the 
vein, which he swells by drawing a string placed 
round the neck, and having opened the vein 
with a lancet, closes it again with a pin and a 
bit of wool or horse-hair twisted round it, over 
the orifice, in the same manner precisely as is 
practised in horses. Perhaps, as the vein is apt 

O to 
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to roll, and to elude the lancet, in unskilful 
hands, a small fleam may be a preferable instru- 
ment* 

The Age of a sheep is knowti by its teeth. In 
its second year it puts up two broad teeth in the 
front of the lower jaw; in its third year it has 
four broad teeth ; rising its fourth year it has six 
broad teeth ; and in its fifth year all its kmb's 
teeth are cast, and consequently all the teeth 
are large and broad. These will sometimes re* 
main entire a year or two, and soinetimes longer; 
but it depends chiefly on their food, for after the 
$ixth year they begin to get narrow at the 
points, wide apart, and are frequently, on 
Swedish turnips or other hard food, broken ; and 
on heaths and such food, not unfrequently 
pulled out. Care should be taken in choosing 
rams to examine that their mouths are even and 
the teeth proper, and also that the upper jaw 
does not overhang the lower, which sometimes 
happens, and makes the sheep bad grazers. Two- 
toothed sheep, or hogs, or tegs, all of which 
leiTus describe a sheep in its first year, require as 
much attention ip the sort of food given them> 

as 
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u old crones or broken-mouthed ewes* The 
latter^ at the time of shedding their teeth (that 
is, when they are loose and about to fall out) 
and soon afiber they are gone> can neither break 
a turnip nor any hard substance. They ought 
therefore, to be supplied with grass or good hay. 
If any appear worse than the rest, their mouths 
should foe examined, and if any irregular teeth 
are discovered, they should be taken out. 

The nature and effect of the maggot fly is too 
well known to need much description. It is 
most frequent in pastures much surrounded by 
groves, high hedges, or plantations; and most 
active in showery and hot weather, blowing its 
eggs into, and, as it is called, striking, any part 
of the wool where it can meet with any moisture, 
if sheep are not very clean. It generally begins 
its attacks about the tail and thighs. The eggs 
become maggots in a few days, or perhaps hours i 
and, as a moisture exudes from the first nest, the 
flies continue striking, insomuch, that without 
attention, the sheep is soon eat to death, for the 
animsd, as soon as they become very painful to it, 
runs into some hedge, or copse, or hole, and re« 

mains 
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mains there till it dies. A skilful shepherd soon 
discovers the attack of the fly, by the uneasiness 
of the sheep, which twists itself about and tries to 
bite the part. When discovered, the sheep are 
easily r^ieved without hurting or cutting off the 
wool, by squeezing to death, or flirting out the 
maggots, and putting white lead, or almost any 
powder, oij the place to dry it. This has been 
my practice hitherto j but I have lately used 
two new remedies, with very great success, 
which are described as follows : *' Powder for 
preventing flies from striking ewes and lambs^ 
without injuring the wool, much used by the War-? 
wickshire and Leicestershire breeders, prepared 
by T. Robinson, chemist. Union-street, Birming- 
ham, and sold in packets of one shilling each, 
in all the market town^ in the county." The 
other is a liquid, called ^^ Blake and Co. 's Sheep 
Wash, sold wholesale by Wm. Moore, 82, West 
Smithfield;" it is also to be had of Mr. Earle^ 
Chemist, Winchester, and in most market towns^ 
pnd is very effectual. 

The above-mentioned powder I find equally 
useful in keeping off the very small black fly 

which 
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which feeds upon any scratch, or sore, or snip 
with the shears, or any accident a sheep happens 
to meet with. These flies torment a sheep so 
much, that it cannot often feed till after sunset; 
but none will come near this powder, put on with 
a little ointment. The liquid also, put on with a 
feather, it is said, has the same effect. Dr. 
Parry recommends tar and mutton suet. The 
flies, he says, dislike the tar, and the ointment 
readily washes out of the wool. Neither the 
powder nor liquid at all injure the wool : the 
latter destroys the maggots instantly ; the powt 
der is only a preventative. 

My homed Merino rams have been much in-» 
fested by maggots at the root of the horn ; but 
since I have possessed the above-mentioned 
powder, of which I put some on all their heads, 
as soon as the summer commences, I have not 
had one attacked. 

Sheep, in different parts of Great Britain, are 
certainly subject to many other disorders, some 
of which I am acquainted with, such as the 
wood-evil, scouring, &c. &c.; but as every 

county 
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county has its remedy^ such as it is, and I know 
of no specific for them all, I shall not extend this 
work by entering on them^ being persuaded, as 
I have already said, that proper food, shelter, 
and ATTENTION, will prevent more disorders 
than the most aUe persons can cure. 
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